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And a light shined in the Prison."— Acts xii. 7. 

" Oh, in thy prison's darkest hoar. 

Thy light is from above : 

God can relieve — for He is Power, 

He will— for He is Love. 
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HIS LOBOSHIP'S UNKNOWN AND OBEDIENT SEBYANT, 

THE EDITOltl 
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P. 23, 19 lines from bottom, for " common jurisprudence," read 
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PREFACE. 



The Editor feels that he has the justificatiou 
— were any wanted — of the tacit consent of the 
writer of the following Letters to place them 
before the world. In the originals, twice at 
least, is the subject touched upon. On one 
occasion the Convict distinctly prohibits his 
friend (my father) from permitting any steps 
then to be taken towards this object. It 
had been discussed between two friends, one 
a highly gifted man and of considerable in- 
fluence. The Convict, alarmed, wrote that 
'^ it would be the height of imprudence, and 
tend rather to disgrace than honour the cause 
it was intended to serve.^^ But he adds at last, 
^^ If anything of this kind should ever happen, 
it must be the Lord^s doingy and then it will 
appear marvellous in men^s eyes !'* 
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Discussions were renewed, and my father 
had prepared some memoirs (now lost), and the 
two friends of the Convict again consulted him 
about it. His immediate reply was to check 
them : ^^ It is not my wish to be brought for- 
ward to the notice of the world till a higher 
Hand pluck me from my privacy. I trust to 
continue a humble follower of Christ, search- 
ing for others of the same hope.^^ The Editor 
considers that the lapse of half a century since 
the Convict's death has cancelled the obligation 
of silence, and brought the matter within what 
he terms " the Lord^s doing.^^ 

By turning to page 160, the reader will see 
that it has been discovered that the son (called 
D.) yet lives. Not one word in the following 
pages is calculated or ought to wound or even 
displease him. He was an old playmate of the 
Editor ; it would much grieve him to disturb 
his feelings : — ^this it has been attempted to 
avoid by the total absence of the Convict's 
name, and the adoption of initials as to the 
other actors in this eventful narrative. 

It is believed that hardly ten people are now 
living who knew the writer of the following 
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letters. But should this little book fall into 
the hands of any who recognise him, the Edi- 
tor would thankfully receive any other letters 
or particulars which he could weave into a 
second edition, should it be called for. 

The Editor had prepared the copy for the 
printer years ago ; he had dealt with some mat- 
ters perhaps in too narrow a spirit, and too 
much amplified other parts. On submitting 
his materials to one more judicious, if not 
more practised, than himself, his friend at once 
saw objections to parts, and suggested con- 
siderable alterations, which commended them- 
selves to the Editor as great improvements. 
Happy in receiving such assistance, it ap- 
peared but an honourable discharge of duty to 
avow his obligations. In this matter he has 
been overruled : but it was at his friend^s earnest 
request, — a request to which the Editor re- 
luctantly acceded, that he has not publicly re- 
corded the name of one of whose assistance he 
was proud to avail himself, and by which his 
book has been greatly benefited. 

^^E^en while I write,'^ a passage from the 
Saturday Review, of December 18, 1858, so ap- 
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propriately presents itself, as declaring the rule 
which should influence the biographer, that I 
cannot deny myself the pleasure of inserting it : 
" To reserve the whole canvas for the one cen- 
tral figure, to prevent the tastes of the writer 
from interfering in any degree with the structure 
of the work, to suffer no prosely tism of any kind 
to distort the relative prominence of the events 
in which the subject of the biography is con- 
cerned, or of the views he entertained, require 
a degree of self-denial which men of ability are 
not often brought to practise/^ Perhaps, had 
the Editor followed his own course, although 
laying no claim to be a " man of ability,^^ he 
might have fallen into that against which the 
writer in the Review so properly cautions us. 
But, with an able adviser at his elbow, he trusts 
the views so well enunciated above have guided 
his pen. The central figure occupies the canvas, 
and no proselytism — strong as were the tempta- 
tions — has been permitted to interfere. Indeed 
it is no unimportant feature in this remarkable 
case that the Convict was rescued by the in- 
strumentality of friends, hardly two of whom 
held the same religious opinions. So that we 
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have, as it were, an interesting picture of the 
duccess attending the prayers and efforts of a 
few private Christians, an incitement also to 
abandon unworthy prejudices, and thus to en- 
deavour ^^ to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.^^ 

I might here say much of that parent of 
whose life this affair always seemed to me to 
pr^nt one of the brightest pages. A son, 
when speaking of a father, will not want a fa- 
vourable hearing, and criticism will be almost 
mute in the presence of such a note of praise. 
That father^s fame will ever be associated 
with names famous in the art which he did 
so much to raise and adorn. But here we have 
to deal with the man — not the printer. 

It was the intention of my father to have 
done what his son has so imperfectly performed. 
He had prepared the materials, they were 
written in a book preserved with an almost re- 
ligious veneration. He did not live to carry 
his intention into effect. His extensive en- 
gagements in business caused postponement, 
and a destructive fire which consumed many of 
his valuable papers — (through which I regret 
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to believe were destroyed many more letters 
and particulars concerning the Convict) — these 
things were against him, and he died before he 
had completed a meditated ^Habour of Love/^ 

These pages are not addressed to the senti- 
mentalist, whose maudlin grief is bestowed on 
fictitious woe, who gives his "sixpences and 
tears ^* to mimic sorrow. The subject of my 
narrative was a living man, whom the snares 
and terrors of death encompassed, and on 
whom the pains of hell gat hold — a man of 
tender nature and acute feelings — struggling, 
agonizing, and eventually a conqueror ! " Cast 
down but not destroyed, afflicted but not for- 
saken /' and in whom, we trust, the pathetic 
lines of a Christian poet of our own day were 
accomplished : — 

" Oh, lo»t and found, all gentle souls below 
Their dearest welcome shall prepare and prove, 
Such joy o'er thee as raptur'd seraphs know, 
Who learn their lesson at the Throne of Love ! "* 

On the subject of prison discipline, slightly 
noticed in this book, it is pleasing to contem- 
plate how much has been done, since the date 

» Keble. 
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of these transactions^ to ameliorate the con- 
dition and raise the hopes of prisoners. Read 
what the late Baron Alderson said in a Charge 
to the Grand Jury of Berkshire, 1854, on the 
subject of Reformatory Schools : 

"Try to touch that heart — ^let him feel that 
though you punish, you do it for his good ; sub- 
stitute firm and gentle severity for mere unreason- 
ing vengeance, and cultivate what still is left of 
moral power originally possessed by him. Quench 
not the smoking flax of his agonised repentance, 
and you will have a good chance of success even 
with him. But treat him firmly — do not spare to 
make him suffer for his crime. What he wants is 
moral power to resist temptation. In this, as it 
seems to me, the evil of penitentiaries, which are 
solely dependent on the effect of separate imprison- 
ment, consists. The defect of mere separate im- 
prisonment is this, that the patient is too often by 
it subdued but not reformed. He still wants the 
strength which social habifcs alone can give hiin, to 
fit him for a return to the world from which he has 
been shut out for a long period. He is perhaps 
convalescent, but not cured, and it ends too often 
in a fatal relapse." .... 

"For the most part he should be subjected to 
hard labour, skilled or otherwise, for this is the 
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best remedy and security against relapse. Not, as 
I think, to be unaccompanied with some profit 
arising from that labour and given to the criminal. 
God governs us all by rewards as well as punish- 
ments ; why should we not, at ever so remote a dis- 
tance, try to follow the course of His government ? 
"I commend the subject to you, hoping that 
at least you will take into consideration what the 
Legislature, not I alone, have laid before you, as to 
the institution of Eeformatory Schools throughout 
the length and breadth of the county. I believe 
them to be as necessary appendages to every good 
gaol as the doors, or the locks, or the treadmill, and 
far more effectual." 

With these introductory remarks, I commit 
the volume to the serious perusal of the Chris- 
tian world. If it meet the eye of any one who 
is tempted to sin and hesitating in its accom- 
plishment, or that of one whom the law has 
reached, the Editor is mistaken if the lesson 
taught by these pages may not arrest the pro- 
gress of the one, and teach the other the hope 
that is in store for the sinner that repenteth. 



B. Bensley, 

Bbothbk ov Cbabtsbhooss. 



Jan. 17, 1859. 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

These is a mystery in the temptation of the Con- 
yict that I am unable to remove. The narrative gives 
it as it was related to me many years ago ; but a 
further consideration increases the perplexity. That 
Grovemment should lend itself to a scheme so suicidal 
is an absurdity ; but my statement does not impute such 
complicity. It is that such was the representation of 
the person who tempted the Convict to crime ; and it 
adds that the Convict did not oppose either his " good 
sense" or his "moral principles" to so monstrous a 
proposal. 

One solution of the difficulty now presents itself to 
my mind ; and it is this — ^the Bank of England, tracing 
a large issue of forged notes to Birmingham, employed 
spies to ascertain by whom the plates were or could he 
executed. Hence the snare and the dupe. On this 
part of the subject the letters are silent ; but through- 
out it is evident that it was a Bank prosecution. The 
Prisoner pleaded guilty ; and, even if the depositions 
could be now obtained, it is not probable that the part 
taken by those emissaries, whether voluntary or hired, 
would appear on the face of such a document. 

One thing is clear, and it is the only material fact, 
that the offence charged was that of engraving a plate 
from which Bank of England notes could be struck ; 
and this is the very essence of the felony of which the 
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Prisoner was convicted. As there seemed to be some 
ambiguity in the narrative on the supposed complicity 
of the Goyemment, the Editor has thought it right to 
make the foregoing observations ; although they may 
still leave the peculiar circumstances of the temptation 
in doubt. A case somewhat analogous was tried at 
the very last Sessions at the Old Bailey. Three per- 
sons, one of them a Russian of good {anuly, were 
indicted for having in their possession an engraved 
plate, for taking impressions of Eussian rouble notes. 
They had employed a Mr. Bolls, an engraver, who 
accepted the commission, but afterwards placed him- 
self in communication with the police. He was ad- 
vised to complete the order, and he engraved the plate. 
This was approved. He took it to the place appointed, 
delivered it to the parties ; he retired, and the police 
entered. The plate was found in their possession, and 
they were tried and convicted. 

It is clear that the conduct of Mr. Bolls, as re- 
garded his communication with the police, was correct -,, 
but whether the advice he received, and which he 
carried out, that the prisoners should be suffered to 
complete the felony was right — is another question. 

B.B. 
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The MS. Letters of the ** Convict " having been 
submitted to a friend for his perusal, I found the 
foUowing Poem written on two blank pages, which 
the reader, I doubt not, will thank me for inserting. 



THE CKRISTIAN GRACES. 

" And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Charity, these three. 

Faith. 



** 



Oh, turn, those streaming eyes away 
From the poor solace earth supplies ; 
Look up ! for God alone can stay 
That bleeding heart, those streaming eyes. 
Look up, look up — ^peace, peace, be still ! 
A great High-Priest thine eye shall meet ; 
Thy prayers His golden censer fill 
Whose incense clouds the Mercy-Seat. 
For still, as when He wander'd here 
(Though glory now surround His Throne,) 
Thy Saviour numbers every tear, 
And godly sorrow makes His own ! 

HOPB. 

Awake, my lute, my harp, awake. 
And, like the lark on dewy wing. 
Earth and all earth-bom ties forsake — 
Soar up, my soul, and, soaring, sing ! 
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Thongh dark the cloud, and tears may fall, 
Our Sun of Righteousness shall bend 
A glorious rainbow over all, 
And clouds and tears in beauty end. 

Charity. 

Sweet Charity ! no child of earth — 
Daughter and gift of Heaven art thou ; 
Thy deeds, immortal as thy birth. 
With jewels deck thy radiant brow. 
And thou canst make a heav'n beneath^ 
As thou art part of Heav'n above ; 
For the pure air the blessed breathe — 
The very name of God — ^is Love. 
Oh, greatest of the sisters three ! 
For, kindled at the fount divine, 
"When faith and hope have ceas*d to be^ 
Thy lamp shall more intensely shine. 



Brave Penitent ! thy Faith is past — 
The anchor of thy Sope is fast 

To Love's immortal shore I 
And thou hast join'd the countless host 
Of ransom'd souls, " forgiven most,"* 

"Who therefore love the more ! 

I venture to add that the foregoing Poem — 
written on the spur of the occasion — is by the 
author of " Lyra Memorialis." 

* Luke xyiL 4&, 
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Wont attir ^mnloi. 



I HAVE already stated that I inherited from 
my father the letters which form the materials 
of the following narrative. Every syllable is 
conscientiously true. In one sense^ as regards 
the letters, they are an autobiography. 

The oflBice of the Editor has been to arrange 
and connect them by short statements which 
serve to render them intelligible to the reader. 
The name has been suppressed lest there be 
some relative or descendant whose wounds 
might be opened by such disclosure. It has 
been thought that so remarkable a history ought 
not to be longer concealed from the world, and 
that the moral benefit of such an example should 
not be withheld. A sore temptation and a sud- 

B 
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den fall^ a strong will^ a contrite spirit and a 
full recovery j surely these are lessons deeply 
interesting to aU^ and especially needful in this 
day when our criminal records teem with ana- 
logous cases^ and the very extension of trade 
and commerce multiplies the temptations and 
the opportunities to crime. 

There is no attempt in the following pages to 
awaken an undue interest for the suflferer by 
stilted language^ or to extenuate his sin by un- 
worthy pleas. Such were not the feelings of 
him who penned the following letters. He 
knew his oflfence was great, and he determined, 
by GoD^s help, to retrieve it. He accepted the 
sorrow and the suffering, not as expiatory, but 
as the consequence of his fault. In the anguish 
of a wounded spirit, his eyes were opened to 
the great spiritual fact that he had " lived with- 
out God in the world,^' and the subsequent 
attainment of the ^^ beginning of wisdom '^ 
brought pardon and peace to his own soul, 
whilst his after good conduct obtained for him 
condonation from the government of the country 
whose laws he had offended. He repented in 
"dust and ashes.^^ Of the issue who can 
doubt ? 

The facts we are about to record occurred 
at the commencement of the present century, 
when the laws against forgeries of every de- 
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scription were awfiilly severe — the penalty death. 
Few were the instances of remission of this sen- 
tence^ the only chance of escape seemed to lie 
in the humanity of juries^ and their reluctance 
to convict. That there were mitigating circum- 
stances in the case before us will appear as we 
proceed. They were felt to be so by the autho- 
rities who prosecuted : still, the credulous weak- 
ness that, for gain, lends itself to crime can find 
no Christian advocate. ^^ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed^^ from the following ex- 
ample. 

It was then in the year 1801 that the subject 
of this narrative resided in one of the suburban 
streets of a now flourishing and important manu- 
facturing town. He had married an amiable 
woman with good expectations, not then rea- 
lised, and they had an only child, about four 
years old. He was by profession a die-sinker 
or engraver, and supported his family by his 
labour. But, though his wants were few, his 
means were inadequate, and he began to feel, 
as sensitive men are wont to feel, the horrors 
of anticipated want. His talents as an engraver 
were considerable, and were often in request by 
foreigners. 

It will be remembered as an historical fact 
that, at the date we speak of, England and 
France were engaged in a fierce and^ as it 

B 2 
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seemed interminable, war. Amongst the inter- 
national means of annoyance were the fabrica- 
tion of simulated paper, for the purpose of in- 
juring the public credit of each. The current 
paper of France was assignats, that of England 
Bank and Provincial notes. At this moment 
it was that a stranger, muffled and disguised, 
called upon G. (by which initial we shall desig- 
nate the subject of our narrative), and, after 
demanding the strictest secresy, represented 
himself as the confidential agent of Government 
employed to obtain a copper-plate of the Bank 
of England notes, copies from which were to 
be circulated on the coast of France. To this 
scheme — ^however improbable at this day, but 
plausible at the time of which we speak — G. did 
not oppose the good sense nor the moral prin- 
ciples he possessed. His poverty was stronger 
.than his will, he fell into the snare, he accepted 
the commission, and executed the plate. The 
object of the wretch who tempted was no doubt 
" blood-money,^^* first to seduce the victim into 

• Of the "forged assignats" there is no doubt. A writer 
in " Notes and Queries" (2 S. No. 187), and who giyes his 
name (P. H. Fisher), states that he has five in his possession, 
and he ftilly describes them. The compUcity of the Govern- 
ment in this transaction is " not proven." The charge was 
made by Cobbett in his " Paper against Gold." He states 
that in the year 1811 reports were circulated that a vast 
number of forged notes, on the Bank of England, bad been 
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crime and then to inform against him. This in- 
famous, more, this diabolical, system was rife at 
the beginning of the present century — and it is 
to be feared, more especially in political offences, 
that the Government of the day, if not a party to 

imported from France and Holland, where they were manu- 
factured for the express purpose of derangmg our finances. 
From this circumstance Mr. Cobbett takes occasion to justify 
the French Government, asserting that our own Government 
had done the same in 1791, and that this was but a fisur re- 
prisal. The correspondent of " Notes and Queries " (Mr. 
John Sewell Penstone), who fiimishes the latter portion of 
the above information, deems the authority of Cobbett quite 
insufficient on which to build a charge against the Govern- 
ment, and another correspondent fidicules the notion that 
Mr. Pitt was engaged in any such transaction as the forgery 
of assignats. There is a striking coincidence in the case of 
G-. with that in the following report of a trial which may be 
found in Espinasse's Beports, cited by Cobbett, and quoted 
by the correspondent of " Notes and Queries " (Mr. Fisher). 
It was a trial, Strongitharm v. Lukin, on a promissory note. 
The defence was that it was given for an illegal consideration, 
engraving a plate on which French assignats were to be forged* 
It appeared on the evidence of a witness (Caslon) that the De- 
fendant had applied to him (Caslon) to recommend an en- 
graver to engrave the plate, from which the assignats were to 
be struck, for the use of the Duke of York's army. Strong- 
itharm first refused, but the Defendant assuring him that all 
was done with the sanction of the Government he (S.) con- 
sented. Lord Kenyon was of opinion that the Plaintiff, sup- 
posing that the assignats were circulated by the authority of 
the higher powers of the country, and therefore not question- 
ing the propriety or legality of the measure, was entitled to 
recover. 
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the system, did not discourage it. The names of 
Oliver, Edwardes and others are infamous to the 
present hour, and the latter it has been recently 
stated on good authority was a promoter of the 
Thistlewood conspiracy, and gave evidence at 
the trial, but was held in such abhorrence after- 
wards that he lived under hourly indignities 
and perished miserably. 

G. left his home with the plate in his pos- 
session to be delivered to his employer at the 
appointed time. He had been watched, his 
footsteps dogged by constables, he was seized 
in, the streets — fiagrante delicto — examined be- 
fore a magistrate, and afterwards conveyed to 
London and to Newgate. It were idle to at- 
tempt to describe the anguish of the wife or 
the despair of G. as they met in that gloomy 
place. It is best to draw a veil over so sad a 
picture. But the scenes that ensued were not 
without their efifect on one benevolent heart. 
A gentleman whom we will call H. was in the 
practice of visiting the prison, and of afifording 
consolation to its inmates. Of silver and gold 
he had but little, his consolations were spiritual. 
He was deeply alBfected by the agony and de- 
spair of G. and his wife, he heard their melan- 
choly tale, and his resolution was taken to use 
all the influence he possessed in order to rescue 
the unhappy G. from an ignominious death. 
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His first care was to interest a wealthy and 
humane gentleman (B.)^ who was intimately 
acquainted with the solicitors of the Bank of 
England, and also with their engraver. B. 
had a painful interview with the criminal, en- 
deavouring to bring his mind into a state be- 
fitting the danger that awaited him, pointing to 
the only Resource against the frenzy of despair. 
He did more, he took the wife and child to his 
own home, and afforded her daily opportunities 
of visiting her husband. Nor were his efforts 
vain ; G., touched by such genuine compassion, 
soon yielded to its influence : he was in a brief 
time an altered man, the demon was cast out, 
and, clothed as it were with a better mind, he 
regained composure and submission. 

The first letter in chronological order is ad- 
dressed to another gentleman — whom we may 
name T. — of great general ability and profes- 
sional skill. He also had felt a great interest 
in the prisoner. 

To T. 

Newgate, March 12, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — With gratitude I acknowledge the 
kindness I receive from you ; and, if I did not con- 
sider the spirit that influences you, it would appear 
the more singular that my unprecedented situation 
should meet with such friendship, when others 
seem to have forsaken me. 
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The confidence you have expressed in the state 
of mj soul has been a means of great support to 
me in my most trying moments. Whilst others 
have been advising me to humble myself in the 
dust — and if this or that were my experience all 
would be well, I have been led to a throne of grace 
for a confirmation of the truth you have spoken, 
and in the sweet enjoyment have trudged onwards. 

I have nothing to say about my afiair with the 
Bank: too much has been said by my Mends 
already. Having at length done what I thought 
right, I now leave it with the Lobd. 

That His good hand may continue to make you 

faithful to others, and add more seals to His truth, 

is the prayer of 

J. G. 

His next letter was to B., of whose genuine 
Samaritanism we have already spoken. It ap- 
pears to be written iinder the first serious im- 
pressions of religion, and intimates a wish to 
make his knowledge as an engraver available 
to the service of the Bank. 

ToB. 

Newgate, March 14, 1802. 
Two o'clock, Sunday Morning, 

Dbab Snt, — ^You ask if I cannot raise my 
thoughts ? Oh> sir, I can, and much higher than 
'tis possible for me to express. 
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I have a Satiotib, whose love to smfiil me is 
too much for me to tell ; and this love will, I am 
sure, occupy all my affections. 

I have a better Bank, and it is matter of gre^t 
lamentation I do not draw larger draughts upon 
it than I do, knowing that there will be no 
returns. 

I would not have troubled myself so much as 
I have about this flimsy paper [of the Bank of 
England] lately, had not conscience directed me 
therein. Having been the means of doing and 
showing the world what mischief may be done, 
I also thought it right I should endeavour, as far 
as possible, to prevent a recurrence of the evil. 
In one sense, I agree it had been well I had 
never seen it. But, as it has pleased my Heavenly 
Patheb thus to draw me to my dear Redeemer, 
and the blessed Spirit of truth thus to overrule it 
— in this sense it is well, very well, that I have 
been tormented with it. I wish I could tell you 
what my idea of these things is at this moment ; 
but you may find it, B«v. xxii. 3, 4, " There shall 
be no more curse/' <&c., and in many other places in 
Scripture. 

To the remainder of your letter I have only to 
add my hearliy Amen ; and promise that, if oppor- 
tunity offers, I will drop a testimony of the good- 
ness of Him who has declared " I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee." 

I purposed writing a long letter; but recol- 
lecting you said it was Ordinance Sunday, I con- 
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dude with requesting you will not forget your 

fellow-sinner. 

J. G.- 

P.S. As you were so kind as to promise me 
a few books to leave to my poor wife, should suit- 
able publications fall in your way, I should be 
happy to present them to her before I go* 

There is an expression or two in the fore- 
going that may seem to savour of levity rather 
than of submission, but the charity that thinketh 
no evil will readily believe that such was not in 
the heart of the writer. 

His next letter was addressed to the same 
generous friend, B. It was written to correct 
a little misunderstanding, and concludes thus : 

I am very well, and trust I shall be increasingly 

80, to the praise and glory of His grace who was 

executed for His un worthiest servant, 

G. 
Newgate J March 18, 1802. 

P.S. — Q-o on Monday ! 

The P.S. means that his examination would 
then be finished, and that he should be con- 
veyed to Warwick for trial. 

To the eame, 

March 21, 1802, Newgate, 
Sunday Morning, 

Deab Sir, — I have wrapped up all, or nearly 
all, the letters received since I've been a happy 
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inhabitant of thia palace. When you have leisure, 
read them — afterwards commit them to the flames. 
You'll recollect that you expressed a strong desire 
I should furnish you with a narrative of all the 
circumstances. Want of opportunity has hitherto 
prevented my doing so ; but I hope to do it when 
in the country. 

If I were to look on the worldly side of the 
matter, I should feel a considerable degree of 
astonishment at the kindness I have received. It 
is my earnest prayer that the cup of cold water 
which you have administered to me may be re- 
turned with the blessing attached. 

Whilst I was living in the world my mind was 
often struck with those words, " Woe .unto yoi^ 
that are rich !" And were it possible generally to 
impress in a moral sense the singulai: circumstances 
I have gone through, I really think no human being 
would be so foolish as to step out of the path of 
rectitude. But I'm wasting my paper to write 
thus. Well — have I not a better theme, a more 
glorious subject, to write upon ? Ihave indeed— ^ 
I have a Savioite to praise, and a sinful nature to 
condemn. But what adds to my present happi- 
ness is that a little more folding of the,hands~r-andi 
then I shall be delivered from this inactive frame of 
soul ! t 

When it pleased God, in His kindness towards 
me, to set my soul at liberty from those terrors 
under which I groaned, I was told that I should 
find much desertion of the joys I then felt. I 
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really called them liars in my own mind : but since 
then I have found much truth in the information, 
and have been led to experience a more humbling 
sense of my own nothingness and inability to do 
anything of myself, and to assent to that blessed 
truth, " Without Me ye can do nothing." Yet is it 
not a blessedness to find I can do all things through 
Cheist strengthening me ? In a humble depen- 
dence upon Him I hope to go through the trial 
that awaits me ; and though nature revolts, and 
the recollection of those tender ties I leave behind 
cuts me to the very soul, still will I hope that my 
solicitations at a throne of grace on their account 
may be heard, and that I may, in God's good time 
(eternity) welcome to that glory I soon shall be in 
my dear affectionate wife and lovely boy to join 
the chorus of redeeming love ! 

I am much exercised about the books I should 
recommend for them. I cannot mark them agree- 
ably to your request, for, not having myself read 
them, I know not what to say of them. One you 
speak of I do know, and to a soul that's taught of 
G-OD 'tis a blessed repast. But I should say any 
other which tends to awaken an honest, worldly 
heart would be more applicable to the subject. 
You'll forgive and understand me rightly when I 
say an honest heart. The "Word of God, the Let- 
ters, and one other little book, are all I have writ- 
ten to her about. How much my soul longs to 
hear that what has been said has been blessed to 
her no tongue, nor all the tongues on earth, can 
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tell ! How great would be my joy were I but assured 

that Chbist was there formed the hope of glory. 

I fear her troubles are too great for her to bear. 
# # • • • 

You'll therefore set matters to rights on this 
score, but not till after I am dead. No — I mean 
entered into life! Blessed prospect, happy eter- 
nity ! I know not how to write or speak thereon— 
though I have been made to feel the joys in a small 
degree here. 

Make my kind respects to Mr. M. I have not 
his address, but purpose writing to bim, and will 
send to your house. 

I feel much concern about my trial, but hope to 
be kept from foolish tenderness or vicious resent- 
ment — too much of the latter I feel. If it were 
possible that I could be kept from a host of sur- 
rounding friends, I am persuaded it would be better 
with me : but it cannot be helped : I am in the 
furnace, and there is none but my dear Jesus I 
can look to to get me out — which that I may is the 
prayer, and that I shall is the assurance, of me, 
a poor Newgate prisoner, and as vile a wretch as 
ever lived, 

J. G. 

On the following day the prisoner left the 
cell of Newgate for one in the gaol of Warwick. 
Trying was the separation fipom friends from 
whom he had received so much Christian sym- 
pathy, and symps^thy in every form which conld 
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touch a tender nature. ^^ They grieving most 
of all that they should see his face no more,*' 
for to them his fate seemed inevitable ; he over- 
whelmed with gratitude for undeserved mercies, 
humble and thankful for a heart renewed and 
prepared for the worst. 

ToB. 
Warwick Gaol, March 26, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — I received your kind letter and pre- 
sent, but must decline accepting any more. 'Tis 
not what I wish, and it will grieve me much if you 
repeat it. 

I have scarcely a moment to write you an an- 
swer, as my letter is waited for. 

I am used as well as possible, and find the same 
gracious God in "Warwick who dwelt with me in 
London. 

I will perhaps write to-morrow. Bemember me 

to Mr. and all the others who look for the 

coming of a dear Bedeemer. 

G. 
To the same, 

Warwick Gaol, March 28, 1802. 

My deab Sib, — It will not give you pain, I know, 
to hear of the kind supporting Providence I find. 
Since I saw you, and the kindly affectionate part- 
ing we had, all seems to go on smoothly. The little 
rubs I have had by the way have only tended to 
unite my affections to my dear Bedeemer. Ob, 
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dear Sir, what is there in life worth liviog for or 
earing overmuch about ? I am in the prospect of 
.escaping its snares as easily, perhaps, as most men ; 
and I hope to find strength to go through the sharp, 
but short and last, trial I shall have on earth. Were 
it not for that thread on which seems to hang most 
of the worldly sorrows of poor me — I mean my 
family — I think I could go to my end with as much 
resigned dependence as I can write this letter. 

The gentleman delivered your letter, and no 
small degree of affection was manifested in his 
countenance. Our words were few — perhaps we 
felt the more. 

You needed not to have recommended the little 
hymn. I should feel happy would you permit me 
to return the enclosure — 'twill not be wanted. I 
have become rather queer in my living since I've 
been here. We rise at six o'clock. — Three cups of 
tea and a cake to breakfast at eight o'clock. Two 
eggs with a glass of wine make my dinner. At 
night a crust of bread and a glass of wine finish the 
gluttony of the day. I usually get to bed by eight 
o'clock, and to sleep — when I can. I have not told 
you what fills up the intervals of time — but you are 
not far from the mark, in your letter, when you 
suppose I stick to the good old will of a gracious 
Patheb. In this particular I have nought to brag 
of, but very, very much to be thankful for. I at 
times think of making out a catalogue of those por- 
tions of Scripture which are the most supporting. 

I bid the world welcome^ if possible, to see the 
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vileness of my corrupt nature, that thej may be led 
to adore my precious Eedeemer, who, l^aTUig loved 
me, hath redeemed me from it. Here, my dear 
friend, I must stand at the present. How lament- 
able to think we receive so much, and acknowledge 
so little ! 

I was greatly exercised yesterday with my uncle's 
clerk, who came with three large sheets of lies, 
which I was obliged to insist on being laid aside. 
I wrote ten half sheets myself, stating the whole of 
the business as nearly as I could. There should be 
no farther ceremony than reading the indictment 
and my pleading guilty, could I have my way. 

When I was in Newgate, there was a terrible 
outcry against the horrors of a country prison; 
but, barring some trifling inconveniences — the iron 
chain on my leg, intrusive visitors, &c. — ^I would as 
soon be here as in any part of Newgate. I And 
there is such a thing as having every bitter made 
sweet. Here are, to be sure, plenty of restraints 
to the outwardly profane : the drunkard is debarred 
his drunkenness ; and the slothful are made to walk 
so many hours in the day, which is good exercise 
and a desirable way of training to greater activity. 
I have a room to myself. Hitherto I have spoken 
but to one prisoner. 

I have not seen the Ordinary. They tell me he 
is a ver^ good man : this makes me the more an- 
xious to see him, as I have not seen one for some 
years. What say you, friend M. P (for to you I turn) 
Chbist need not have died had it been so with all 
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of US ! I tee you smile while I ask the question. 
I wa» ittther happy I did not see you when I left 
Newgate-*— 'twould have been a more bitter pill; 
as it was, it went very hardly down with your friend. 
B., I think more so than with me. 

I had but an indiflferent journey to "Warwick, 
starved, body and soul. 'Tis not quite so with me 
now. — Praise ! My trial comes on in the morning. 
I can attribute but to one cause my indifference as 
to the result: 'tis no difficult matter for you to 
guess at that cause. My desire is to leave the mat- 
ter — to think as little of it as possible, and to look 
for support and guidance at the moment. 

I have had many friends from B calling 

on me; their general sentiment is pity. How 
wretchedly miserable must those be who are real 
objects of their pity ! With many of them I would 
not — with the world to boot — change situations. 
Oh, my dear Sir, let us endeavour to feel after 
Him — and, having this one thing needful, what 
need we more ? When we do so, our moments 
glide smoothly on, and we are scarcely ourselves, 
till this load we carry pluck us down from the 
mount. I can but give little hints — my eyes are 
wretchedly dim : ere long, I trust, it will be other- 
wise with sinful me. I would I could convey to 
you the sentiments of my mind, whilst passing 
through London streets : — as I beheld the passers- 
by I was wondering which of them had the mark 
in their foreheads. I was also much taken with 
the gay equipages rolling along. I asked myself — 

C 
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" Will you change ?*' but No, no, blessed be Gob, 
was the answer. 

I had proceeded thus far in my letter when a 
message was brought me from the G-ovemor, to 
come and walk with him in the garden. He made 
some remarks to repeat which would look like self- 
praise. I had observed to him the insensibility of 
our minds on the surrounding blessings of the ve- 
getable world, and it led to much friendly converse. 

The room I occupy commands an extensive view 
over part of the town and adjoining fields ; 'tis 
likely I shall furnish you with a more particular 
account of it, as I am to continue in the occupation 
of this place after my condemnation. 

I have not seen my worthy friend O. yet, but am 
told he is in the town. I could wish his being on 
my trial might be dispensed with. I hope it will 
not hurt him. 1 must feel, and must rise above 
these feelings, or wo is me ! Eemember me in your 
solicitations at a throne of grace. I trust none of 
you are forgotten by 

J. G. 

To B. and M. 

Warwick^ April 1, 1802. 

Deab Ebiends, — I am bound by the laws of ho- 
nour, and the ties of friendship and gratitude, not 
to relate the whole of what I know. Suffice it for 
the present to inform you that my life seems to be 
still marked with singular Providence. 

Sentence was passed this morning, under the 
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most favourable circumstances, and the Judge gave 
me reason to hope I might be ultimately restored 
to society. I trust it will, and pray it may, be to 
glorify God, and gratefully to acknowledge the 
friendship shown to 

J. a. 

Don't imagine I write to one alone. Another 
day I'll explain. 

There is no other record of the trial of G. in 
our possession than the foregoing letters; in- 
deed, where the prisoner pleads Guilty, the 
reading of the indictment, the plea admitted, 
and the sentence pronounced, afford none of 
that extraneous interest which belongs to a 
criminal trial in which full proof is required by 
evidence examined and cross-examined, the 
speech of the counsel for the prosecution, the 
summing up of the Judge, the deliberation of 
the Jury, the suspense of the prisoner, and the 
final verdict. The following letter however to 
B. gives a more detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings. 

ToB, 

• Warwick, April 4, 1802. 

Dear Sir, — God, of His infinite goodness and 
mercy towards me, has heard and answered that 
part of my solicitations for delivering me from an 

c2 
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igDominious death. I suppose you have received 
tidings of my being condemned, and in a few hours 
after being waited on by the sheriff with a re- 
prieve. 

While going to trial, and also at the bar, I was 
admonished by one of the attorneys not to smile as 
I did. But, my dear friend, it was impossible to 
avoid it. I had that moment obtained the consent 
of my friends to plead Guilty — which I should 
have done without their consent. You cannot im- 
agine what troubles I have had on this head ; but 
you may form some idea of the natural arguments 
that were used to induce me to agree to defend 
such untenable ground. They said it was my duty 
— the world would blame me — and, though I failed, 
it would show that I did all I could to be restored 
to my dear wife, &c. Their desire and lawyers* 
interest alone influenced me to have a brief altered 
that had been already prepared, for which they got 
their fees, and I believe are well satisfied. 

Bather a ludicrous circumstance occurred on the 
day before my trial. A solicitor gained admittance 
into the dock, where the prisoners are placed beforo 
trial, where he was talking to and admonishing me 
not to forget a throne of grace. Whilst he was 
thus employed he became an object of suspicion, 
which is not much to be wondered at. A godly 
lawyer is a strange thing ! €'here are but two that 
I know of in the world — the one just alluded to 
(whom I have reason to thank) ; to the other no 
words can express the gratitude I feel for the past ; 
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and earnestly do I hope his warm endeavours for 
me will be returned in blessings a hundredfold. 

My ftiture life, in what situation soever I may 
be, will show, I trust, that it has not been spared 
for unwise purposes. To be anything short of an 
honest man is what I never can be : nor should I 
be unwilling to have my life canvassed, previous to 
my falling into this error. I am sure of this, it 
would shame many that perhaps may at the present 
conclude me a villain. However, my dear friend, 
there is no matter of glorying in this wonderful 
piece of trumpery. Blessed be God, my desire is 
to be kept from it, knowing it would have damned 
my soul to eternal perdition if I had not. 

I propose making a tender of every thing I pos- 
sibly can think of to the Bank ; and earnestly pray 
that one of my plahs may be put in complete exe- 
cution. My heart bleeds for my fellow-creatures. 
These things [forgeries] are not to be stopped in 
the above way. Besides, I see it in the line of 
duty, and therefore shall press it. I owe it to my 
prosecutors, to my country, to humanity. 

I thank you for sending the parcel to B . 

May our prayers be answered ! I have not seen 
one friend thence since my trial ; and am under 
much apprehension that the joyful news has been 
nearly fatal to my dear, affectionate wife. 

I shall feel obliged by your sending the book 
you mention, having disposed of nearly all I had. 
In return I procured " The Whole Duty of Man :" 
'tis an old book, very much worn, hard- worked, and 
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blacked, apparently in the service of the Devil. 
Please to send me a Bible also ; I bought one, but 
that's gone. Tou may be certain I will return 
them to you without soiling, as I did the books in 
Newgate. 

Tou will judge that I have been pretty much in 
exercise this week, which will I hope plead my ex- 
cuse for not having written to you of events the 
moment they occurred. I thank you all for the 
kindness shown in London. The brotherly affection 
of one, and the parental feelings of the other, have 
been finely exemplified here. On which subject, 
at a more convenient season, you shall hear more 
particularly from me. 

Will you have the goodness to go to poor J — s, 
and tell him of the news — perhaps he may not yet 
have heard it. Please to inform me in your next 
of the health of your family ; and excuse the famil- 
iarity with which a sinner writes. 

Tou need not say, " Eemember us ;" nor need I 
ask it of you. I trust we bear each other on our 
minds: 'tis so with me, and 'tis my persuasion 
'twill be, long as gratitude remains in the breast of 
yours, 

G. 

I have not yet received friend M.'s letter. My 
brother-in-law has just called, from whom I learn 
that the petitions prepared were directed for 
you. This is in me but another stimulus to 
gratitude. 
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Much has been said and written on the 
subject of a criminal pleading Guilty, and 
formerly Judges were earnest in their endea- 
vours to induce a prisoner to retract this plea, 
and give himself a chance of escape, either 
through insufficient evidence or some legal flaw 
in the indictment. But G. thought otherwise ; 
he had sinned, but his moral principles were 
not corrupted. He lived to make reparation — 
so far as it was possible. I am guilty, deal 
with me as you please, and whatever be my 
fate, I will pray for grace to bear it. This was 
the language of his contrite heart. Occasion- 
ally it will be seen that the old Adam was 
strong within him. 

It may also be stated that that great amend- 
ment in our common jurisprudence, permitting 
counsel to speak in behalf of the prisoner, had 
not then taken place. It was long resisted, and 
the mischievous eflfects anticipated did not fol- 
low. There is no reason to suppose such an 
appeal from counsel in the case of G. would 
have changed his determination as to his plea 
of Guilty, though the opportunity would have 
been aflforded for that forensic eloquence which 
might have placed all the mitigating circum- 
stances of the case before the jury and the 
Judge. 

It will have been observed that, during his 
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address to the prisoner by the Judge^ in passing 
the dreadful sentence of deaths hopes had been 
held out to the prisoner of a commutation. To 
his own surprise, the solicitations and repre- 
sentations of friends, addressed to the Secretary 
of State, and to others in authority, succeeded, 
and they were informed that the prisoner's life 
would be spared. An official communication to 
this eflfect was made to G. with an intimation 
that to his own good conduct he must hence- 
forth look for a further remission of a punish- 
ment which was even now not less severe than 
transportation for life ! 

ToB. 

Warwick, April 10, 1802. 

Deab Sie, — ^Tour parcel of the 6th arrived this 
day : for which I cannot sufficiently thank you, as 
well as for your affectionate letters to me. As you 
write, may the same spirit that dictated them — 
both books and letters — influence me in the reading 
of them, and I doubt not of a banquet. 

H.'s letter is this moment arrived. He is sorry 
— very sorry — and so am I, yet not without some 
small portion of rejoicing. Having found the Pearl 
of great value, I shall always be rich, go where 
I may : and you kuow that men are generally re- 
spected for their riches, be they in themselves ever 
so vile. If, my dear sir, I am to drink this bitter 
cup [of transportation], I know and am certain for 
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what end. May God, in mercy, fit me as an in- 
strument in His hands to speak of His goodness in 
Ghbist towards sinners ! Already it has pleased 
Him to own here a few important truths* I have 
spoken to one who, I hope, is a subject of His 
eternal love. 

The Bay [Botany Bay] will not be formidable to 
me as long as I am preserved in a precious £e- 
deemer; and that I shall be continued in Him 
there is more assurance than I can (of myself) be- 
lieve in the best of those books you have kindly 
sent me. I desire unfeignedly to thank you for 
your friendly offer of recommendation, and gladly 
accept it. 

You say, Let us know the effect [of transporta- 
tion being fixed on] upon your mind. "When your 
letter came the other day a friend called from 

B , and I desired he would go to my wife and 

prevent her coming at present. However she could 
not have come, as she is ill with pain in the side 
and head. I have much fear that, when she knows 
the result, another shock will agitate her tender 
frame past the possibility of recovery. I could 
almost have wished this additional trial had not 
been reserved for her. In your last but one, you 
speak of her sharing my rugged fortunes. This 
must not be. Her health is already too much im- 
paired by grief; her miserly parents are on the 
brink of the grave, and, should she survive them 
she will probably realize £400 or £500 a year, and 
when she has settled that on our infant child, I 
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presage that all her earthly concerns are over ; and, 
unless QoD in His mercy call her, she must sink 
under the load of her misfortunes in despair. Oh, 
hard and heart-breaking thought ! Blessed Jesus, 
and I should despair, too, were it not for Thy love, 
that can surmount every difficulty, and triumph 
over every cross ! It seems this bark of mine is 
reserved for many a rude blast in life yet. Be it so. 
His will be done — and may it be my meat and 
drink tor do it. 

Although the unjust suspicions of men may think 
proper to remove me to the hulks before any 
draughts are made for the Bay, I must not think it 
hard : there is One that has gone through a thou- 
sand times more for me I Yet I cannot see, in 
justice, why so much rigour should be exercised 
towards me. I have never acted a dishonourable 
part towards my prosecutors since my apprehen- 
sion, and have carefully secreted from the world the 
means I practised to bring upon me this infamy. 
I have offered to prevent a recurrence of the evil, 
and would, though banished for life, for the love I 
still bear my country, and the desire I have of pre- 
serving my fellow-men from an ignominious exit. 
I shall consult my best friends whether or not I 
should write again : they have kindly interfered for 
me, and I thank tthem with the most unfeigned 
gratitude : 'tis impossible I should be insensible of 
their goodness towards me. But what can I do ? 
I am getting perplexed — and therefore drop the 
subject. 
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You speak of my goods and chattels. Alas, mj 
dear friend, misfortune has long since robbed me 
of them. I need not therefore trouble you with 
what this blighted carcase needs for its covering — 
which is all that can occupy my attention in that 
respect : and I hope, when I go, to be preserved 
from overmuch anxiety wherewithal I shall be fed 
or clothed. 

'* A few moie rolling suns at most 
Will land me on fur Canaan's coast." 

" Some trust in chariots, and some in horses ; 
but we will remember the Name of the Lobd our 
God.'* Ps. xx. 7. It is good that we both hope 
and quietly wait for His salvation. He does not 
willingly afflict, to crush the pooe peisonees of 
the earth under His feet. Lam. iii. 26, 33, 34<. 
But pronounces him happy whom He corrects; 
and, if He makes sore. He binds up ; if He wounds. 
He makes whole ; and promises to deliver in six, 
yea in seven, troubles." Job v. 17 — 19. "Nay 
His goodness endureth continually." Ps. Hi. 1. 
** Therefore let us pray that our hearts may be 
fixed." Ps. Ivii. 7. And blessed, as in Ps. ciii. 

But, my dear Sir, the paper would fail, so I must 
conclude by requesting you will have the goodness 
kindly to remember me to two dear friends, whom 
I have seen since I saw you [O. and P.] whose 
names prudence will not suffer me to mention, but 
to whom I hope to have an opportunity some time 
shortly to write. My respects to those of your own 
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house : I cannot sufficiently express the obligations 

I am under to all. 

G. 

Some here, under sentence, will go to glory. I 
have not opportunity of personal converse with 
them. Will write to Mr. M. in a day or two — but 
always consider you as one. S. John xvii. 22, 
23, &c. 

The next letter is a long one addressed to his 
friend M. It appears to be a faithful transcript 
of his feelings^ and indicates a remarkable 
progress in the Divine life. If the language 
appear too strong and fervid to those who have 
been early trained in habits of piety, and who 
are ignorant of the transports of him who has 
as it were suddenly passed from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, 
from the frenzy of despair, to a sense of pardon 
and acceptance, we can only say that out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
He loves most who is forgiven most. 

ToM. 

Warwich, April 12, 1802. 

Deab Peieitd, — What shall we say ? Have we 
not an inexhaustible subject ? As you observe, a 
Jesus to peep at through the lattice, (Cant. ii. 9,) 
whose reconciled countenance will always make 
us cry out "Who shall separate?" The depths. 
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the heights, of love have been wonderfully mani- 
fested to poor me. A few minutes sooner and I 
should not have been carried to Newgate ! A few 
minutes before I should not have been permitted 
hj mj friends to have pleaded Chiilty ! So singu- 
larly striking are His providences towards me that 
it will be well if I do not fail to recount them 
while this life is spared by His kind interposition. 
Here I am almost at a stand, and seem to mistrust 
that He who has pleaded my cause with men will 
not continue to do for me far more and better than 
I can ask or think. 

To my disgrace be it mentioned that, notwith- 
standing all these loving-kindnesses, I am at times 
most miserably off, and remain so till my eyes are 
opened to see that salvation is not of man. If 
Jesits leave me, all seems gone. My want of faith 
is very great ; my unskilfulness in the ways of god- 
liness tosses me to and fro : I am trying this and 
that — anything but the right. I endeavour at 
times to fill my head with the language of Scrip- 
fcure, which is well in its place ; but 'tis oftener 
with a view to gratify a wretched, proud, stubborn, 
sinful, wicked heart than from a desire that I may 
glorify a great, good and gracious God, Who is so 
kind as to offer me therein anything He knows will 
do me good. Where the end of these things will 
be, I hope, through mercy, I know, though in a 
very small degree indeed. 

And how in the world friend B. and you could 
80 wretchedly mistake it (in one of your letters) as 
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almost to envy me, I cannot tell. A friend once 
observed that there were degrees of faith; and 
truly I find it so. Mine's extremely weak; join 
with me in prayer that it may be strengthened. I 
shall have need enough of all the Lobd in much 
mercy thinks fit to give me. Oh, that I may be 
kept humbly waiting for more of this most invalu- 
able gift ! Then shall I cheerfully trust all my 
concerns into the hands of a precious Jestis ; then 
shall I never doubt, as now I often do, of His will- 
ingness to save me freely ; then I shall not be dis- 
honouring Him by a wicked continuance in my 
present practice of bringing something or other to 
make up part of the account ; — and what this 
something really is three letters will tell — sin. I 
find I have more need to be saved from myself, 
and more to dread from within, than from any out- 
ward circumstances ; and, when you read this, you 
will do well to say, " No matter what you suffer — 
it serves you right — if you want any thing, go to 
Cheist." And, dear Sir, you are right, and 'tis 
very commendable so to say, for, blessed be God, 
it comes to this at last. 

Then I run into another error— I am living on my 
frames and feelings — not upon my kind, my beloved 
Sayiottb. The load of unbelief ; the smallness of my 
faith ; the unwillingness I find to follow the example 
of the good old patriarch, to trust even to the sacri- 
ficing of his beloved Isaac ; the ingratitude by these 
things manifests more and more the absolute neces- 
sity of living daily in Ghbist, of overcoming by 
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Christ — washed with His most precious blood, 
clothed with His spotless garment. Here, here^ my 
dear friend, I am sometimes happy in saying 'tis 
my hiding-place. How it is with you I could wish 
to know. Excuse me if I blame you for the short- 
ness of your letter — but 'twas sweet. Perhaps you 
were taken up with the cares of this world — most 
likely very busy. When it is otherwise, do write 
me a very long letter. 

It sometimes comes to this — and I have more 
than once been shaken by it — " G., thou art the 
veriest hypocrite that ever lived, and now it shall 
be manifest. Thou art going amongst men again, 
and wilt join in their practices as far as opportunity 
will allow. What pretensions hast thou even to 
the name of Chbist P" Thus arrested with fear, 
brought low, wounded — the priests and Levites 
passing by, and leaving me for my sores to mortify, 
growing every hour more helpless — in this state an 
affectionate Friend steps in to my aid, and all is 
well again till the next time. Thus, one hour pre- 
sumptuous, another despairing, — yet not quite so 
neither — still 'tis too much like it. 

It is indeed, as you write, an excellent grace to 
try to leave all in the best of Friends' hands. I 
am unstable as the wind. Notwithstanding the 
very recent mercies I have received, ungrateful; 
and, what is worse than all, unbelieving. You say, 
" Let us hear from you, that we may hold com- 
munion with Him that suffered." 

Then let prayer be made that the spark of faith, 
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which I hope I have, may increase ; that ,what I 
possess to-day I may not be living on to-morrow. 
Oh, the happiness of a life of faith — how constrain- 
ing to live to the glory of its Author ! Tou have 
great encouragement to remember me from the cir- 
cumstance of my past deliverance. Eail not to pe- 
tition for me again, that, as I am continued in life 
(in answer to your prayers), I may be held up as 
a monument of mercy; and kindly preserved by 
faith in my adorable Eedeemer, and, by a holy walk 
and conversation, testify to an unbelieving world 
that our Qon is a Qod hearing and answering 
prayer — even for " a villain." 

I have followed Onesimus's counsel on two des- 
tined for speedy execution — and I believe they will 
go to glory. I have received letters from O. and 
B,, which I hope to answer to-morrow. Eemem- 
ber me in love to that dear friend who was once 
the bearer of a little hymn printed /or me,* 

Tours truly, 

J. G. 

* The Hymn to which allusion is made is the following. 
It was a great fevourite with G., ever on his lips — and was 
always known in my fether's femily as G.'s hymn. 

** Hail, sov'reign Love, that first began 
The scheme to rescue Mien man ! 
Hail, matchless, &ee, eternal grace. 
That gaye my soul a hiding-place ! 

'* Against the God who rules the sky 
I fought, with hand uplifted high ; 
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To Onesimus. 

Warwick, April 14, 1802. 

Tbtjlt, as you observe, the Lord has done great 
things for me — that deep-rooted faith may be the 
consequence is mj desire. I find occasion enough 
from the little I have. It needs increasing, to en- 
counter my present trials, and I shall want it more 
for the future. Friend B. informed me what some 
were. Be it so. There are others within, from 

Despised the mention of His grace, 
Too proud to seek a hiding-place. 

** Enwrapt in thick Egyptian night, 
And fond of darkness more than light, 
Madly I ran the sinful race, 
Secure without a hiding-place. 

" But thus th* eternal counsel ran : 

* Almighty Love, arrest that man !' 
I felt the arrows of distress, 

And found I had no hiding-place. 

" Indignant Justice stood in view ; 
To Sinai's fiery mount I flew : 
But Justice cried, with frowning face, 

* This mountain is no hiding-place.* 

" Ere long a heav'nly voice I heard. 
And Mercy's angel-form appeared : 
She led me on, with placid pace. 
To Jesus as my hiding-place. 

" Should storms of sevenfold thunder roll, 
And shake the globe from pole to pole, 

D 
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which I have more reason to fear real injury. I 
did not like the idea of hanging^ nor does transport 
tation appear pleasant ; when, too, therehy I am 
deprived of a wife and child I tenderly love, and 
whose affections equal mine. 

You say God has given me a nature formed for 
such exercises. I hope it will never sink into 
hardened insensibility. You write about my testi- 
mony. Already has it begun to work, and, for 
your encouragement, know that its simplicity has 
been owned. Shame would have prevented my 
saying what I did under the eye of professors ; as 
it is I may not have escaped censure. Fearing 
that I had done wrong made me very sad. The 
tables are now turned, and I rejoice. 

You also mention Chbist the hope of glory. 
'Tis the only hope I have ; and, having this, I have 
all. How shamefully I disgrace Him by failing to 
leave everything with Him ! The unbelieving ingra- 
titude of a hard heart adds much to my affliction. 

You write of mental prayer. The words were 

No flaming bolt could daunt my face, 
For Jesus is my hiding-place. 

« On Him almighty vengeance fell, 
That must have sunk a world to hell ; 
He bore it for the chosen race, 
And thus became their hiding-place. 

** A few more rolling suns, at most, 
Will land me on fair Canaan's coast ; 
Where I shall sing the song of grace, 
And see my glorious hiding-place !" 
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very forcibly impressed on my mind. The happy 
liberty therein is great, most of my wants are sup- 
plied in answer thereto : the burden of formality 
is intolerable. Some would say, striplings in 
grace must not be admitted to doubtful disputa- 
tions ; but, if God in mercy continue me in life, 
I hope to be able to recommend the excellency of 
the one, in preference to the pride of the other. 
By it I prevail — without it I cannot live : I hope 
rather to be stript of the robe of profession, so 
that I am found in the exercise of the simplicity of 
the Gospel. The wickedness of my legal mind, 
and the prejudice in favour of those masks of the 
devil, hypocritical appearances of sanctity, are 
enemies that till very lately I never saw in their 
true light. 

Ton say, " Abide in Him," do nothing without 
Him. How beautifully are these points enforced 
in John xv. I That I shall abide in Him 1 am per- 
suaded ; for in the most afflicting moments, under 
desertions, I have always been favoured with some 
glimmering ray of hope. To do anything without 
Him I cannot — I often try, and as often fail. 

Ton lastly desire me, whensoever my mind is at 
liberty, to write. The affectionate concern you and 
your friends have shown me would manifest the 
height of ingratitude were I to fail therein. This 
is the first opportunity I have had since Sunday 
— when I received your letter — of answering it 
deliberately. 

I should be happy to know, as soon as the truth 

D 2 
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can be ascertained, what sphere of life I am next to 
act in — whether as a hewer of wood, or as a drawer 
of water. My restlessness at times is grievous ; and 
I think I shall die by the hand of this Saul. At 
other times, I smile, when I am enabled to resign 
all up to Him that gives and takes away — ^blessed 
be His Name — assuredly believing His grace is 
sufficient, that He will withhold no good thing, 
that all shall work together for good; and that, 
after this sowing in tears, will come a heavenly har- 
vest of joy, an eternal weight of glory. "When thus 
leaning on the Beloved of my soul, I am learning 
the lesson of contentment — to abound and to suffer 
need. Who can read the 11th of the Hebrews, and 
say his lot is hard P or the 5th of [Romans, and 
not adore the amazing love of God ? What con- 
fidence does a believing view of that passage give, 
*' the very hairs of your head are all numbered I'* 

I wrote to Mr. B. on Saturday, to Mr. M. on 
Monday : it was not so well with me then. Please 
to read the letters. You will see how I am tossed 
about from day to day, and more readily blame me 
for instability in the faith. I shall be comforted 
in your reproof, because I expect you will advise 
me for the best. This labour of love you will not 
forego. 

1 sent H. a line, and will shortly perform my 
promise of writing to them all — they must not 
take my silence unkind, the cause of which is want 
of opportunity. I am not insensible of my obliga- 
tions to another friend, almost a stranger to me 
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persoDally. Any expressions of gratitude you may 
use to liim my feelings will fully justify. 

Continue kindly to remember me at a throne of 
grace ; that, as I am preserved in life, in answer to 
your prayers, the remainder thereof — whatever its 
destiny — may be spent in such simplicity and godly 
sincerity of soul as shall cause no regret to your 
minds for the exertions you have made for. 

Dear sir, 
Tour truly affectionate 

J. a. 

ToB. 

Warwick, April 23, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — ^Yesterday I was going to answer 
your last, but was prevented by the receipt of two 
favours, from Onesimus and Fervidus. The latter 
I have read, and will reply. The former I have not 
yet opened — its weight produces sensations I have 
not time now to express. Immediately afterwards 
I received a letter from my brother. You must 
not think me negligent in answering your letters. 

The enclosed I request you will read, seal, and 
put in the post. *Tis possible they may believe on 
one that is risen from the dead. Should any good 
arise therefrom, it will add to the comforts I am 
already blessed with. 

My wife is poorly still; my son has had the 
measles, which I always dreaded very much ; but, 
blessed be God, he is nearly recovered. Here — 
here — my dear friend, what mercies have I not re- 
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ceived this last month ! I don't know how I shall 
return your kindness. 

Upon the subject you once spoke to me about, I 
fear I misinformed you, but believe I could tell you 
how it could be done at a small expense. I am in- 
formed there are many more taken up for forgery. 
When will these things end ? My heart still aches 
for the executions which have taken place this week. 

Excuse my bad writing, as I cannot mend my 
pen, having only a tin knife — which is all they al- 
low us prisoners, lest we should injure ourselves ! 
Have been reading the " Contemplations," and 
would earnestly recommend them. Am happy to 
hear you are all bravely in your family — may we all 
be found brave soldiers in Chbist, is the earnest 
prayer of 

G. 

ToH. 

Warwick, April 23, 1802. 

Deab Friend, — I have just time to answer your 
kind inquiries, and thereby satisfy your anxieties as 
well as I can. You ask if I had farther hope of 
those I wrote of? The hope I have— and I am not 
alone herein — is that five of the eight are gone to 
glory ! There is reason for assurance that it is so. 

As to the state of my mind, 'tis impossible I can 
find words properly to convey my feelings. Some- 
times on the pinnacle of hope — at others in the 
mire of unbelieving darkness ; yet never without 
some twinkling ray, some faint confirmation of an 
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interest in my dear Jestts. Such has been my ex- 
perience since I have been here ; so that, whatever 
difficulties I may have to endure, here is my solid 
rock, my sure foundation ; and I am at this hour 
enabled to plead it against the unbelieving sug- 
gestions brought against me by my wretched short- 
comings and the wickedness of a heart justly de- 
scribed as '^ a nest of unclean birds ;" for so it is, 
which is the cause of more uneasiness to me than 
my other troubles. Yet herein do I rejoice with 
joy unknown to the world, because I would not 
have it so, and because I have hope I shall one day 
be delivered from it. 

Don't write of my temporal affairs. Join me in 
prayer that whatever sphere I am to act in I may 
so fulfil the will of G-od, in the strength of my dear 
Satioub, that the remainder of my days I may 
spend in the perfect freedom of His service. 

Q. 

He who is in earnest about his own soul is 
ever anxious for the souls of others. The fol- 
lowing is written in a fine spirit and addressed 

To one in Newgate, 

Warmck, April 28, 1802. 

DsAB Fbiekd, — ^Many a strange conjecture has, 
no doubt, occupied your mind at my not writing 
more frequently and more fully ; but I have been 
so situate that I could not, or I should not have 
failed to drop a line of admonition, agreeably to my 
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promise and your consent to receive whatsoever I 
might wnte, as being penned in love. Absence has 
not diminished, but rather increased, my respect 
for you and your dear wife. I therefore claim your 
attention. 

My dear sir, there has been an awful scene here 
this week. Eight poor unfortunates have died — 
not one of whom but confessed the whole of his 
misfortunes were owing to connexion with aban- 
doned women. And it is fearful to hear from a 
worthy man who calls to see me that 'tis generally 
the case with those who suffer at this place. 

Bear with me. He is no friend who flatters. 
Tou promised to read my letters without offence. 
If you are offended, I don't see it, so that's of no 
avail. I know you will rejoice at the reverse of 
my sentence, and I should do ill were I not to tell 
you how it was brought about. It was by earnest 
prayer to God, by which all difficulties are over- 
come, or we are blessed with a patient submission 
to His will, so that they are made a blessing to us. 
I would not, for my part, change my afflictions for 
the riches of the whole world, and I'll tell you why. 

When I first went to Newgate, you will recollect 
its being remarked, "The fellow's mad." And 
truly I was. The certainty of death — as I thought 
— ^by the hands of the common executioner, within 
a few weeks, was terrible to me ; yet the fear of 
what was to come after — etebkal tobments — was 
a thousand times more horrible ! It pleased G-od, 
in much mercy, after a while to deKver me from 
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these fears. Here was the cause of mj often bear- 
ing a cheerful countenance — being assured, in an- 
swer to mj prayers, that I should in the end be 
happy. Possibly it may not be fresh in your recol- 
lection what I at times hinted to you was the oc- 
casion; I therefore wish to remind you that it 
arose from this, — seeing myself a lost man, the 
need I stood in of a Sayioub, the williugness I 
found in Ghbist to save, and the hope I had, and 
ever shall have, of my interest in Him. 

Matters being so, let me entreat you to try the 
experiment of prayer, lou see what it has done 
for me. Eor the remainder of my days, I am only 
anxious how they shall be spent most to the praise 
of Him who has shown such great love for nie. 
Surely you will not think these mere opinions. Let 
my conduct whilst with you appeal to your con- 
science — trace it over in your recollection — miser- 
able at first, not quite so at last. 

I spoke to about as desired. He 

shuffled, meaning No. Never mind ; it is possible 
your deliverance draweth nigh. I hope it may, so 
that you do but seriously reflect on the past, and 
are found in the happy exercise — for such it is — of 
asking the guidance of God in every future step of 
life. Think what benefits would arise from it in 
your family. No pettish nonsense — your dear wife 
truly happy — your children (forgive me) not neg- 
lected in their instruction — your uncle and aunt 
straining every nerve and opening the purse-strings 
of their overgrown wealth to serve you ; and what's 
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more than all, and worth ten thousand worlds, the 
testimony of your conscience that God will finally 
receive you to Himself in the Son of His love — 
this blessed Jesus, who is holding out the most 
pleasing invitations to us. 

Eeverse the picture, and what horrors will eternity 
very, very soon bring with it ! Let me hear from 
you — don't be angry — 'tis your eternal welfare I 
respect ; therefore I thus write. Or, if you are 
angry, let me know why, and we will investigate the 
matter farther — we shall not lose by it. Pause ! 
And, oh that God in mercy may open your eyes, is 
the prayer of one to whom He has been singularly 
kind, 

J. G. 

To the Wife of the same Friend, 

Warwick, April 23, 1802. 

Deab Madam, — It would be ungrateful did I 
not drop a line to you, whose kindness will al- 
ways merit my acknowledgments. How is it ? I 
suppose a little as usual, " encumbered about many 
things." When talking with you, I have often 
been astonished to hear of the remarkable occur- 
rences you have met with in life ; and as often 
been led to see the hand of Providence therein. 
God has spoken loudly to you, and we should do 
well to listen to Him. 

I used to wish that I had your opportunity of 
hearing the preaching of the blessed gospel. Suffer 
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me to recommend it to your attention. Not that I 
would have you think for a moment that a mere 
profeation of religion will do any good — by no 
means. The po8sesnon will calm every storm we 
meet with in life, and fit us for eternal bliss. I 
wish I could convey to you and your dear husband 
the persuasion I have of the happy effects that 
would arise to you in time and in eternity from an 
experimental knowledge of the salvation of Jestjs. 
In the certain prospect of death I found but little 
to be over anxious about. In Chbist my hopes 
were fixed ; and, had I gone, I am assured I should 
at this moment have been in glory — to the praise 
of the free Giver be it spoken ! 

I wish very much to hear from you both. Be- 
member me to the old people as you shall think 
best. I desire respects to your daughter, and love 
to J. ; I hope he has commenced the man, and 
learnt to overcome those little humours which at 
times made him unhappy. To B. don't forget me ; 
his little humorous tricks I often think of. Let 

me hear how goes on, and if that 

woman attends him as usual. Desire Mr. 

to write me all the news of the place soon. 

J. G. 

ToB. 

Warwick, April 28, 1802. 

Dbah Pbiend, — If my pen were as free as my 
mind, you would not complain of my writing. 
When I read of your kindly thinking of me when 
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together, it occurred to my mind what a pretty 
figure I should cut if I were one of the party. 
Tou ignorantly consider me as deserving your 
esteem : — a few hours would convince you how far, 
for at times I do not know what to think of myself. 
I can tell you what another says — that "young 
believers are often more desirous of having seals to 
their testimony than of growing in the knowledge 
of the graces of the gospel." This may be true ; 
but I thought I had a right (if I had dared) to re- 
tort — it being equally true of him that said so. I 
did not like it, nor was I conscious of deserving it. 
But I had been told to expect these little rubs by 
the way. 

Since it happened, I have often been considering 
the good effects which would arise from a contrary 
conduct ; and as often been inquiring what this 
growth is. If it consist in a more determined 
hatred of evil, with a desire to forsake it ; a sense 
of one's own utter un worthiness of the salvation of 
Jestjs, and an earnest longing after clearer views of 
an interest in Him — ^if this is obtaining* said know- 
ledge — said growth — ^I have a right to say, without 
presumption, I am pressing slowly forward. 

I received all your letters ; it is of no use to take 
the precaution of sending them by a private hand 
— all are opened. I could not help smiling that 
you should isuppose there was something un- 
fair. To the honour of the governor of this place, 
I believe I have had every letter that has been 
sent me, after it has passed the fiery ordeal. 
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I beg you would not thiuk of coming to see me ; 
it would be inconvenient and not worth your 
trouble. 

My wife came on Sunday, and I was permitted 
to spend several hours with her — in the presence 

of a turnkey. I wrote a note to , who very 

kindly took her in. She saw me on Monday for 

an hour, when Mrs. as kindly accompanied her 

in the chaise home. By the enclosed you will see 
I have been riding the high horse with her parents. 
Were you to see how wretched she is grown in ap- 
pearance, and to know how miserably they have 
behaved to her, notwithstanding their fair speeches, 
you would, I am sure, justify my saying more than 
I did. 

She was taken into my cell whilst I remained in 
the house, and there saw, printed over the fire- 
place, ** Transportation for lAfe^"* 1 was sorry it 
80 happened, and endeavoured to soothe her. She 
will not let me go alone. Until to-day I did not 
know what to think about my sentence. Onesimus 
says, Zenas has been farther at work for me. But 
I have not heard the result, nor do I feel much an- 
xiety about it. The only thing which gives me 
uneasiness here, as it respects the things of time, 
is that I am kept in such a useless situation, when 
I know I could be doing something that would 
render some good to my family, if not to myself. 

My finances are good — say no more about it, I 
beg. Herein I am not worthy of reproof. The 
obligations I am under are more than there appears 
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a prospect of repaying. The weight of another 
letter has furnished me for months. 

Neither am I slack in my letters. Tou do not 
know how much I had to write. I wish to receive the 
long letter from S. S., if he does not mind its being 
inspected. I believe I was wrong in my judgment 

about ; could see it when you mentioned it. 

Have much to say about the books, but cannot 
now. At first, do you know, I was ashamed of 
them, and only brought them out one at a time, 

which I could put out of the way of I do not 

say the world. As I continued reading them, they 
crept out one by one, till now I don't care who 
knows that I read them, seeing their truths are 
worthy every one's inspection, and will defy the 
whole army of the . 

"We ought to think cheerfully on serious things 
— ^there is no necessity to pull long faces — it makes 
the heart no better. Shackled as I am on all 
hands, I scarcely ever have dared to open my 
mouth, for fear of blame. Tet, though by some I 
should be censured for this, as bordering upon 
levity, I would not, God is my witness, willingly 
run into it, or any other evil, any more. The 
Apostle says, " Let the time past suffice ;" and I 
say Amen, from the very bottom of my soul ; and 
join with you, in your remark, in desiring earnestly 
that I may never have the form without the power 
of godliness. Years back this made me miserable 
— and would have sent me to hell : the Lobd keep 
me from returning to it ! 
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Will write again to-morrow, but it wiU be the 
day after ere I can send it. There are many trifling 
obstacles in my way which prevent my writing as 
often as I could wish. 

Whatever you or friends may have to say of my 
temporal aflisurs, let it be merely official. The 
sheriff waited on me yesterday with my sentence, 
and desired me to indulge no hope of its being 
mitigated. I will hope, though I will not look 
farther for it than in desiring humbly to wait the 
Lord's will herein. I hope I may not remain as 
I am — a piece of useless lumber. 1 never was idle, 
but was always unfortunate till I came to prison. 

Ot. 

Will write to all as they desire. 

The next is to a generous solicitor who as- 
sisted the Mends of G. greatly in their efforts 
to obtain a remission of his punishment. Un- 
der the circumstances of the writer it is a re- 
markable letter. 

ToF, 

Warwick, April 30, 1802. 

Sib, — I have been thinking these two days of 
writing to you, and disputing how or what I should 
say ; and frankly confess the more I have thought, 
the farther I have beeh from answering your kind 
letter — ^and what has tended more than anything 
to hinder me was your mentioning ^' deep experi- 
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ence." I wish mine was deep, earnestly desiring 
to have clearer views of the depths of iniquity, and 
to be farther led to see the necessity of salvation 
from it. This will answer your quaere, " How are 
the snares of affluence to be counteracted ?*' One 
smile of the blessed Savtotte of sinners will so out- 
shine them that they will appear but very dim and 
trifling. The young man in the gospel was very 
sorrowful when desired to leave his riches. How is 
it P Is there anything substantial in them ? I 
once learnt a sweet lesson on this subject from 
friend M. speaking feelingly about a bed of tulips. 
I am almost an improper person to speak upon 
these things, for, blessed be God, there appears 
but little prospect of my being entangled with 
them. Could wish always to be kept in the same 
dependent state as those mentioned Matt. x. 10. 
Yet should opportunity fall in my way, the duties 
I owe to my family would urge me not to neglect 
their attainment. 

Mr. called upon me yesterday, and told me 

I should remain here four months longer. I con- 
fess my wish to know to what quarter I am next to 
be wafted, and I would endeavour to frame my 
mind to some useful attainment that might serve 
me there. Hitherto my brain has been merely me- 
chanical. I scarcely possess a regular train of 
ideas on anything— all is confusion— I know not 
what. I seem to think, yet barely think I do. 
Sometimes I am tempted to believe my state will 
be like his in the gospel whose last state was worse 
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than the first. A look of mj dear Emmanuel soon 
cores this. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

My kind sir, suffer me to recommend you always 
to apply to Him simply in every time of need. If 
we look aright we shall find all are times of need, 
as much as Peter's was when he tried to walk upon 
the sea and hegan to sink. Let me also recommend 
to your perusal " Contemplations on the God of 
Israel," Eomaine's *'Life of Faith," and O.'s Let- 
ters. Possessed of these, with the Book of God — ' 
you will understand me — a soul reconciled to God 
may range the world fearless of what men can do 
to him. As to my own experience, you may in 
these hooks find it clearly pointed out. I wrote a 
letter the other day to friend M. on temptation to 
thoughts of hypocrisy, &c. A day or two after- 
wards I was reading in the ** Contemplations," and 
found what I had written, and thought if it had 
been to one less friendly to me, and who knew I 
had such a hook, it would confirm the hypocrisy I 
wrote of. 

I have warmly to thank you for your friendly 
exertions in my behalf. Do not be over solicitous, 
nor consider my bonds as more than may be easily 
borne in submission to the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. He certainly knows what is best, and I de- 
sire to leave my concerns entirely in His unerring 
hands. Thus the back and the burden will be 
equal. Eom. viii. 18 ; and John xvi. 33. 

Tou may well write, " Oh the happiness of being 
in Chbist !" Paul wrote, " Oh, the depths !" &c., 

E 
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and follows it with this persuasion, that there is no 

separation. Yours convinces me of the same spirit 

influencing you when you wrote. I join in the 

hope of our instrumentality. As to the honour, 

others may take it and welcome — 'tis but the bone, 

as it regards this world. The name had better be. 

used, by all means, and I request you would agree 

to it for more reasons than one. I should be very 

sorry to make so free as I have done here, on any 

other ground ; for though you are pleased to honour 

me with the name of a disciple — which I hope and 

trust to be entitled to in the great day — ^yet there 

are other considerations in which you must allow 

me to differ with you. 

However unpleasant my future destiny may be, 

I should be glad soon to know it ; and yet I feel a 

surprise at the little concern I experience about it. 

That I may cause none of you, my worthy friends, 

to repent of your endeavours of service is all I am 

anxious about. 

Tours affectionately, 

G. 
ToB. 

Warmck, May 5, 1802. 

Kind Feiend, — Yesterday I received yours, and 
with it came my wife once more to see me, and to ask 
a promise of me that I would not leave her behind. 

In answer to your question about calling at this 
place, I have only to observe it is with considerable 
concern that I see you putting yourself to expenses 
on our account. If we are deserving, it ought to 
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come from those we have a right to expect it of; 
and if they are unwilling to exert themselves for 
our good, I think we ought to he content under 
the dispensations of Providence, and wait His time. 
I assure 70U it is on this account I have heen slack 
in answering mj worthy friend O.'s last letter. 
When &your8 are so continually heaped upon us, 
and there is so itidifferent a prospect of our ever 
being able to return them, I cannot help thinking 
it wrong to continue accepting such unprecedented 
kindnesses. 

If, sir, your coming is to say, " Are you well ?" 
— let this suffice — I am well in body. On the 
other hand, am sorry to add that patience (as you 
observe) has much to do before it is a perfect work. 
As it was months back, so it is now, and I believe 
ever will be, as long as I am looking to any other 
than Ghbist for victory : for I find that the more 
I am enabled to look to Him, the less these evils 
prevail, and I am more willing to leave the event 
to Him who, I am certain, cannot err. 

You will please to observe that if you should call 
at Warwick you will not be able to see me before 
twelve o'clock in the day. I believe it is a rule, at 
least it has been so in my case. 

Apologize to 0. and M. for my not having an- 
swered their last. I fear at times the familiarity I 
use to all must, in many instances, appear presump- 
tuous. I saw my wife yesterday, she seems com- 
forted a little. 

J. G. 

£ 2 
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To the Governor of Newgate. 

Warwick, May 7, 1802. 

The welcome freedom with which you write will, 
1 hope, justify me in freely returning you an 
answer. 

To begin with the middle of your letter, where 
you observe that I am not fond of answering, I re- 
ply, the reason arises not so much on account of my 
letters being opened as from ** How shall I write 
to this friend P for if I should write the real truth, 
what a hideous monster must I appear!" Yet 
this might do well enough were I more able to 
point out clearly the right I havfe to expect to be 
saved from it. Herein I have shame, ignorance, 
error, instability, that pride wont easily bend to ac- 
knowledge, because I shall be justly blamed for 
thinking this at one time, and that at another — 
both wide of the mark, and far from the simple 
truths of the gospel. 

Tour letter, like Elijah's ravens, came very op- 
portunely. I was wanting the happy portion it 
conveyed to my confused mind ; for it was a spy- 
glass which enabled me to take a view of those de- 
lectable mountains where I shall be when these 
"strokes in strange reverse — these cuts — these 
chisels — these pelts," as you observe, shall have so 
reduced my bulk as to make me meet to be a par- 
taker of the heavenly inheritance. 'Tis lamentable, 
nay disgraceful, that, seeing the way, I walk so 
totteringly in it. Why it should be so I know not 
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now — ^but I trust ere long I shall. And it may 
serve, in the hand of my blessed Eedeemer, to 
show me more clearly the fallacy, the instability, of 
all human aid to work that for me I so much need 
— establishment in the faith, faith to trust all my 
concerns in His hands, to triumph o'er all these ills 
of self, of men, of devils. This booing, and booing, 
and booing, yet building up in pride, in legality ; 
this daubing with mortar, not of Jestjs' tempering, 
has never done poor me any good ; but led me to 
look, not at the pit whence I was dug, nor to Him 
that has done the work ; but to framing notions 
and (in my mind) espousing causes which He will 
not own in that glorious day when He makes up 
His jewels. 

You say, ** Seek peace." Peace from the world, 
or the things of it, 'twould be truly ridiculous in 
such an one as me to look for. I can and do find 
that in Chbist the world knows not and cares not 
for. Then thieves come in and rob me of it. These 
thieves — I have lived long enough to hear them 
call such an one as you a Deist, And I pray that 
I may be one, too, if Deism consist in hatred to sin 
and love to Chbist, in a firm conviction that I can 
do nought for Him who has done all for me hither- 
to, and will, I am persuaded, in the end make a 
conqueror of one so truly unworthy. I would 
the letters that pass might be made the instru- 
ments you write of. Sir, all must come to Chbist 
or Satan at last. They would do well to think 
of such awful passages as these, " "Without God 
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in the world;" "Prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel;" or the last verse of chapter iii. of John's 
gospel. 

Very justly you say, " All is Providence, and not 
chance." As a proof, you shall knovr hovr singu- 
larly this truth has been verified in me for the last 
fourteen years. This engagement, in gratitude to 
you my worthy friend, I hold sacred, and will dis- 
charge it the first convenient opportunity. I could 
have wished to have done it before, in compliance 
with your request : you will justify my apparent 
negligence when I tell you why I have not. I 
wrote Mr. B., and in an hour after received yours, 
as also one from Mr. H. Mr. M. will, I hope, for- 
give me for not answering his, but I will in a day 
or two. Am well in health. Would I could testify 
how much, obliged I am by your Letters — for the 
present I can but thank you, and continue to pray 
that you may always rejoice in my being spared a 
few more years in life. 

G. 

ToB. 

TFarmck, May 19, 1802. 

Deab Peieitd, — The Governor being out, and 
the turnkey asleep (who must not be waked !), my 
letter could not go yesterday. I walk in the court, 
and am very well in health. 

I have been trying to write to the old folks, but 
don't know what to say. Their money is their god ; 
— and if they prize that as I desire to prize mine, 
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I am sure they will not part with a mite. '' Sell 
all thy goods, and give to the poor," will not go 
down. Before trial, they sent word, " Tell him to 
keep up his spirits ; that they were truly sorry for 
my misfortunes, and had a very great regard for 
me." But now the letter I wrote in Newgate is 
revived, and they are much offended that I dared 
to mention the fortune they gave me. You ob- 
served they would not keep back a shilling I was 
to have. Thanks. It's of very little consequence. 
There is as much real good in poverty as in riches ; 
and which of these will be my portion I don't 
know. You may see a little of policy when I was 
condemned : though I had neither shirt nor shoe 
but what my brother gave me — having left every 
thing in Newgate for any poor object — yet this 
poverty was no offence, so long as I would not say 
how benevolent they were ! But I must let them 
alone, and leave it to be all settled Above. All 
their money will not one day buy them a cup of 
cold water. I wish from my very soul they thought 
so ; perhaps the conviction might awaken them to 
a sense of their awful situation. 

Chbist and a crust of black bread — as you ob- 
served-is worth all the riches of this worid. In 
the humble hope that I have this, there is no doubt 
of my doing well at the Bay, with proper industry. 
I was not used formerly to consider my soul of so 
much value as I now see it to be. All other things 
are secondary considerations. This being Ihe case. 
What shall we say ? If G-od be for us, who can 
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« 

% "^ against us P And for Him to interfere so 
^ kindly for such lumps of evil is surely a great 
mercy, greater than you and I, my friend, can tell. 
I was running on in the broad road till His 

*' Counsel ran, Almighty love, arrest that man !'' 

And why should it be so P Why me P as friend 
M. says in his last. 

I was at chapel on Sunday, and heard a sermon. 
Tou cannot be too thankful for the fulfilment of 
Jer. iii. 16. " And I will give you pastors accord- 
ing to Mine heart, which shall feed you with know- 
ledge and understanding." Eor my own part, the 
sermpn I heard was profitable. If I could wipe 
out the past, and do as requested, I need not be- 
lieve nor desire an increasing knowledge of John 
ZY..5. SufiTer me to recommend the reading from 
the thirteenth chapter to the end of that ever blessed 
gospel ; for I can experimentally say (think what 
you will) there is more real comfort to be gathered 
from those chapters than from reading a thousand 
volumes of reason, written by reasonable men, on 
reasonable subjects. My cruel pride would not let 
me confess what I wrote in friend M.*s letter. 

Will write to S. S. Say to O. that the reproof 
which his present struck me with will not be for- 
gotten, and I will not be so negligent in future, 
but will certainly use the pen he sent, Bemember 
me to all friends. I wish it was in my power to 
acknowledge your kindnesses otherwise than by 
thanks. I repeat my hopes that you will never re- 
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pent your endeavours to save me from an ignomin* *. 
ious death. Forgive the freedom with which I 
write. 'Twas you that gave the liberty, and I shall 
use it till you forbid. 

I desire respects to your dear partner in life, and 
the young lady you spoke of. 

That we may all grow in the knowledge of 
Chbist ; that His love may constrain us to forsake 
every evil, and cleave to all that is good by faith in 
Him, is the solicitation of a sinner meriting what 
he has not and never will have. 

J. a. 

ToH, 
Warwick, May 20, 1802. 

Deab Friend, — long looked-for, and longer pro- 
mised,- -come at last. I have been hindered by 
various causes for so long a time as to find it diffi- 
cult to write at all. I thank you for your last, 
which I now determine not to leave off till I an- 
swer. 

The candle you speak of has burnt very dimly 
many times since I came here ; nay, I have even 
thought it out, and begun to question whether or 
not it was ever lighted at all. But, blessed be 
God, I have found it was not quite so — the wick 
has been twisted a little too hard, or there has 
been something the matter with the tallow, which 
has not been completely refined ; there are bits of 
dross still left, which cause it to give so very dim a 
light. Oh, sin, what hast thou done ! That prone- 
ness to wander, which I feel, proves the necessity 
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of looking out of self for strength to crawl — which 
is all I can do — onwards. My puppj-hood seems 
nearly over — ^yet I am still preserved, a miracle of 
mercy. 

It would rejoice me as much as yourself to have 
an hour's conversation with you, your partner, and 
that dear woman — for so I found her — ^who came 
with you — though, I fear, that you would find me 
a more complete lump of ignorance than you for- 
merly did. At this moment I am thinking how 
strange it is that we should complain so much as 
we do, when we are told that whatsoever we ask 
for we shall have, and to ask, that our joy may be 
full. Do we lack wisdom ? ask. But I think 
again that the denial of our requests is often for 
our good ; and that no frame of mind is so truly 
beneficial as when we are enabled to resign all into 
the Lord's hands, with ** Here I am, a clod of evil 
clay — mould me to the form Thou most approvest 
— ^make me any thing Thou wouldest have me to 
be — only give me a patient, dependent soul to wait 
for Thee in these Thy loving-kindnesses. We read 
that God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God : and surely a God of love will 
not contradict His own nature by forcing upon us 
what would beget hatred betwixt our souls and 
Him. 

A friend of yours and mine, in one of his letters 
to me, says, " It is either Christ or Satan." 
Have we not a hope 'tis the former we most wish 
to be like ? If so, how great are our privileges, and- 
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how stupidly blind must we be to our best inte- 
rests not to plead the promises of God against all 
the evils we are so much tormented with! Por 
my part, I profess to be a Christian, but live like a 
devil. If any portion of the good of my life is to 
be taken into the account of my salvation, I cannot 
tell what portion it must be ; for, instead of grow- 
ing more holy, I am less so daily, and am heaping 
up a load of debt which none but Christ can ever 
discharge. Thank G-od, it is my desire to be look- 
ing to Him daily to wash away the guilty stain sin 
is continually marring me with. 

Last night I ^^ & little cheered with these 
words, " Come and let us reason together," &c. 
"What condescension! Though we are black as 
may be, still there is salvation for us. Again, if 
we read Hosea xiv. 4, "I will heal their back- 
slidings ; I will love them freely." And " blessed 
are they that hunger, for they shall be filled." 
Tou may well say, "What can we return but 
love ?" Tou complain of finding an aversion to 
all that is good. I am glad you said so, for I find, 
too, only in a greater degree, no good fruit in 
Nature's garden. Suppose we think for a moment 
on these words, " I am the vine, ye are the branches ; 
as the branch cannot bring forth fruit except 
it abide in the vine, so neither can ye, except ye 
abide in Me." Again He says, " Look unto Me." 
Por what ? To be saved, to be sure. Then, if to 
be saved, not to be damned. These things ought to 
make us blithe as May ; and so they would but for 
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blind unbelief. This cruel enemy to my peace is 
always, and every way, tormenting me. Here I am 
surrounded with every mercy man could wish, yet am 
ungrateful. It is my disgrace, my shame, that I go 
on thus ; and I meet with many a smart for it. I 
have been for days together in a kind of stupor ; 
other days under much distress of mind, fearing all 
was not right ; and other bits of days have been 
living under the smiles of that reconciled God in 
Chbist you speak of. 

Read the twenty-eighth letter of that dear godly 
friend, whose words you will some day know have 
been driven and clenched so fast in me that all the 
world, and the corruptions of my wicked nature, 
will never be able to root out. You do not know, 
and I cannot tell you, how much I have profited by 
reading that little work. I threw it by for a fort- 
night, and got into such a world of difficulties that 
I was obliged to take to it again. Looking to 
God to add His blessing upon the use I made of it, 
I will say I have been saved a world of trouble, 
and got rid of a deal of superstition which hung 
about me, and of which there are still many dregs 
left. His words (before-mentioned) "Chbist or 
Satan," are abidingly impressed on my mind, — with 
those of Christ Himself, " Without Me ye can do 
nothing." 

I wish I could, with sufficient clearness, tell you 
what I mean — but I find no evil I fall into, no 
blessing I am without, but which arises from the 
simple circumstance of not looking in faith to Him. 
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What fulness there is in these three words, Wis- 
dom, BiOHTEorsNESs, Stbenoth ! Comment 
upon ; turn them all manner of ways ; joint them, 
cut them up how you will, still they are full of 
marrow, and proper food for any Christian soldier 
to eat of. Eorgive my writing thus — 'tis not 
levity, I trust. I have no reason, when I look at 
self, to be merry; but every reason for sorrow; 
and therefore must conclude that ** in me dwelleth 
no good thing. ^^ Compare these three words with 
the other three just mentioned, thus : 

g r Wisdom, No ^ 

S < Righteousness, Good >^ 

^ L Strength. Thing J °° 

God bless you in mercy. May you and yours, 
and I too, sing the praises of the Lamb to all eter- 
nity, says, 

J. G, 
C. S. (Chief of sinners.) 

The three letters that follow depict in our 
judgment the earnest struggle, the sincere feel- 
ings, of a man hating all hypocrisy. To com- 
pare small trials with great, he felt, that he 
might not be exalted too much, that a thorn 
was given him, that his light was obscured. 
Much of this suffering had been spared, pro- 
bably, had a Christian friend been at his elbow 
who might have explained to him more tho- 
roughly the frequent dealings of God with con- 
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verts. The experience of the saints of the 
Bible, and of holy men whose thoughts have 
been recorded in their written lives, all bear 
upon the words, ^' For a small moment have I 
hid My face from thee, but with great mercies 
will I gather thee/^ 

ToB. 

Warwick, June 4, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — Mr. T. called with your letter. I 
thank you for your kind inquiries. Am very well, 
but so straitened for time that I cannot write you 
a long letter. Have been reading till I shall be 
too late for the post. When you hear any par- 
ticulars respecting my affairs, I shall be much 
obliged by your dropping me a line. 'Tis natural 
for me to feel some degree of anxiety, and there- 
fore I know you will excuse me. G-ive my respects 
to all kind inquirers. 

Yours affectionately, 

G. 

I should write very many times oftener than I 
do, were it not for the peculiar situation in which 
I stand. I reconcile all when I reflect — but they 
press on me harder than the most pointed afflic- 
tions I can experience from the men of this world. 
'Tis true, I hope I know to whom to attribute 
tbese things; yet here the reflection is doubled, 
and my soul seems to sink a thousand times lower 
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— if posEiible. Oh, my ungrateful heart ! Would 
I had learnt the blessed lesson — then I should not 
need your exhortations to patience. As it is, I do 
— and thank you for them. That work perfected, 
a fig for all beside. 

To believe, without doubt, the pardoning grace 
of God, and continually to experience a godly sor- 
row for sin, is what I would give the world for — if 
I had it. But, beggar as I am, I try all I can to 
make the most of my dirty rags and rotten crutches, 
rather than submit to receive freely from Christ 
what I daily want. I do not know what to make 
of myself at times. IN'otwithstanding the singular 
interpositions of Providence in my behalf, I am for 
ever questioning the reality of the work of His 
grace. This is not what I mean, neither : I can 
barely make myself intelligible. 'Tis something 
like this — I do, I do^'t — I don't, I do, believe. 
But if I do, why am I so lifeless at times ; and, if I 
don't, why do I lament the absence of my blessed 
Jesus ? 

I never before viewed temporal mercies in the 
light I now do : though many that I have prayed 
for are brought to my remembrance which came in 
answer to prayer ; and yet, when received, I have 
been ready to say, " My own arm has gotten them 
me," &c. Oh, that I did but praise the Lord for 
His goodness, and that I was able to declare the 
wonders He has done for me ! I read Psalm cvii., 
and Leviticus xxiv., with some small comfort this 
morning. 
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Tou write of changes within. I have had one 
such as I never felt before, at inii^ in so great a 
degree. I felt such horror on accounl' of my un- 
belief that every limb trembled with — *' What if all 
should not be right !*' And yet 'tis strange it was 
not accompanied with the fear of eventually being 
miserable: it arose principally from the words, 
" Every branch that bringeth not forth fruit He 
taketh away." I could read no more — and was 
struck with such a sight of my depravity for some 
time that I knew not what to do. !N'or can I de- 
scribe it as I felt — it was a kind of grief different 
from what I feel on account of any privation I un- 
dergo in the things of this life. 

Here I was for some time asking, " Where is 
your fruit ? Where is your fruit ?" Shaking with 
fear — ^yet not of hell — these words came into my 
mind, " In Me is your fruit found." Oh, dear, 
dear me, they came with such sweetness that I 
shall never be able to tell, whilst in the body, how 
charming they were. While I am recounting the 
happy manifestation, tears are trickling down, and 
I seem again to feel something like it. This brings 
to my mind an expression in a letter, " Oh, the 
happiness of being in Chbist." And I can say 
'tis happiness indeed. One can answer a few 
queries in these moments : '^ Simon, lovest thou 
MeP" Yes. "Will you also go awayp" No, 
no : a prison and Chbist, irons and Jesus. The 
soul is content that enjoys these inestimables. 

I used to celebrate this 4th of June (G-eorge the 
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Third's birthiiiy) with military honours, subject to 
the command of many as stupid a blockhead as 
myself; righting-about all the morning, and wrong- 
ing all the aftenioon, and for what I would not now 
give two-pence for. I can hear the bells ring while 
I sit in the uppermost room of this large mansion, 
and indulge my vanity by having all the conversa- 
tion my own way. I can take my first glass to my 
king, and my second to my friends, and if my 
liquor be colourless, 'tis free from the compositions 
which enter the black stuff men are so fond of. 
Excuse me if I give any offence, and never fail to 
reprove me where I am wrong. I should be con- 
tent to bear the reproofs of godly men : " their 
precious balm (says David) would not break my 
head." Have been rather poorly from drinking 
only water: I felt much need of the julap of this 
world ; but — ^blessed be God — I know I want much 
more of the hyssop of the other world ere all my 
tin will be gone. Here is exercise for patience ; 
but I must be content to wait the Lobd's time for 
furtherance in the heavenly road. Not that I would 
be content in any present attainment : I have no 
reason for this sort of contentment till I arrive at 
perfection — and I can guess, from my present feel- 
ings, when that will be. What I mean is that 
the Lobd's will may be done in me ; that I may be 
delivered from overmuch anxiety about the things 
of time ; and be willing to receive all from my dear 
Emmanuel. 
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It is often suggested to me — You must not think 
to receive a fulfilment of the promises of the Gos- 
pel at present ; you must have many years' expe- 
rience before you can barely live a life of faith in 
Chb^t. In one of these frames, the other day, I 
thought of writing to S. S., but then I thought he 
has enough to do, and perhaps would think me ad 
great a hypocrite as he at first did when I was in 
Newgate. All are welcome to think so. Had I a 
crown, I would give the richest diamond out of it 
to him that would prove me one, because the matter 
is of the first moment. I am very often accusing 
myself, and find it very hard to believe that so 
much evil can be in one who thinks himself at 
times a subject of divine grace. " O Lobd, keep 
back Thy servant from presumptuous sins." 

But I must conclude. T.'s letter had a won- 
derful effect, I understand, from Mr. . The 

old people have promised their daughter £3000. 
What will my worthy friend 0. think of this ? 
Will it not stagger him to think I am likely to be 
burdened with so much wealth ? Eecollect, I say 
£3000 ! But then you must divide that by 20, 
which reduces it to £150. Never mind, if the 
Lobd in tender love will point out the road, and 
give me strength to walk therein, I shall not need 
this burden. 

So farewell, 

J.Gt. 
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ToB. 

Warwick, June 21, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — I received a letter from my wife 
yesterday mentioniog the receipt of a very kind 
letter from you, and saying you had written me 
twice, to which I had returned no answer. The 
last I received on the 9th inst., which I acknow- 
ledge ought to have been answered long ago ; but 
I have been waiting day after day to see what 
turn the good providence of God would next give 
to my affairs ; and I have been the more inclined 
to stand still from the repeated confirmations I 
have had of the folly of too much anxiety about my 
future destiny. My past experience has rendered 
me almost passive in this affair ; though not so as 
to be in the smallest degree insensible of the un- 
common exertions made in my behalf. 

Another reason for my not writing arose from* 
your mentioning that a letter had been left on 
your writing-table you could not tell how or by 
whom. I must confess it created much uneasiness, 
and it would take more than the compass of a let- 
ter to pen half the conjectures I had about it. 
However, at last, I came to this resolution, to leave 
it with G-OD ; and this was the only way I found 
to get rid of it. I thought, too, that some invidi- 
ous attack had been made on you, and the rest of 
my friends in London, for interposing in the behalf 
of so much worthlessness. Yet here I gathered 
some small comfort £rom the part 1 acted on my 

P 2 
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trial, and from the appeal I trust I shall always be 
able to make to my fellow men for my conduct as 
an honest man. The singular dealings of God in a 
way of providence, even as it respects the things of 
time, will naturally excite a little resentment from 
the great Diabolus. 

Have been dipping into the Missionary Voyage, 
and on Saturday had a volume of the Evangelical 
Magazine lent me. It excites my astonishment to 
see what a hurly-burly there appears to be making ; 
and, from all I can remember to have read, there 
does not appear to be much of the hand of Ood in 
it. Eelative to Otaheite, we find that men who 
profess to be sent as ministers of the gospel are 
frightened to their wits' end because three ungodly 
Europeans were found on the island, and confess- 
ing they are afraid they will hinder the work ! Is 
the gospel these men are gone to preach so weak P 
I read that it is the power of God ; and I feel 
(eternal thanks) that it u so. It seems to me that 
they have embraced this line of life more from a 
love of idleness than anything else. If men would 
but duly consider, the testimony of their own con- 
sciences would tell them they were running where 
God has not sent them. But I am running on 
about others while pitiful self remains in the back- 
ground. 

Since I wrote you last, have had much to be 
sorry for, but more to be thankful for ; and am 
looking for the time when I shall experience a 
fuller assurance of faith in the promises you so sea- 
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sonably recapitulated in your very welcome letter, 
which afforded me more consolation than any words 
I am master of can tell. I am happy to find I still 
live in the esteem of all my friends that have so 
warmly espoused my cause. It will be my privi- 
lege to endeavour to deserve it in afber-life. It is 
true, I have fallen, and justly merit the indignation 
of my country. But that I fell from principle I 
defy the world to prove. The fact is God in 
mercy saw fit — ^and I can see the fitness of it now ; 
nothing short of the afflictions I have experienced 
would do for me. 

When I write, it is to all ; but wish to say to O., 
" I will write my life, and should write to you in 
particular, if it were not for the shame I feel at 
confusiug the simple gospel you preached to me." 

To F. — " Sir, I beg you will be very cautious 
how you show kindness to me." 

To M. — " Where, my cheerful friend, are you ? 
I did not receive any injury from your letters." 

To the ladies I return thanks for their respect 
to me, which I must attribute to favourable ac- 
counts, they having never seen my surly counte- 
nance. 

To S. S. I beg to be remembered. 

If my brother is living I should wish to hear 
from him. I wrote him a letter of a serious cast 
about a fortnight before you were here, which he 
has not answered. 

May mercy still attend you all. 

J. G. 
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ToB, 

Warwick^ July 4, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — I find, from yours to my wife, my 
most earnest desire is granted — that the petition 
for my being transported to the West Indies will 
not be attended to. My reasons I defer to another 
opportunity. 

The Governor is of opinion that if I petition to 
go with the female convicts, it will be acceded to ; 
and that it will be more comfortable. My brother 
H. — who has just been with me — ^requests I would 
ask your advice. Will you be so good as to favour 
me with it by return of post P The old people are 
very inquisitive as to what the expenses will be, 
and my wife is to come here on Tuesday to learn 
something about it. What shall I say? How 
shall I act ? I am troublesome, but I know you 
will excuse it. Shall therefore look for a line by 
Tuesday's post. 

Yours in great haste, 

J. G. 

P.S. — I hear nine hundred have sailed. I would 
not on any account miss sailing this autumn, if pos- 
sible, and do most earnestly solicit that if any thing 
can be done to promote it I may know — in order 
to petition for that purpose. 

In the three following letters G. is pre- 
sented in a new light. It is impossible to blame 
the manly spirit with which he met official 
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cruelty, while he successfully opposed the right 
of the captive to the might of arbitrary rule. 
Anger without sin seems to have characterized 
his conduct on the occasion. He felt as man, 
he did not forget his new character as Christian. 
These letters bring him from the gaol of 
Warwick to one at Portsmouth. 

ToB, 

My deae Fbibmds, — Mr. M. has no doubt 
informed you how he found me. Since then I 
have received the account of my petition being re- 
jected, which gave me more .satisfaction than had it 
been complied with. I am still glad it was pre- 
sented, because I think on all hands it will be al- 
lowed that all means have been used which could 
alter my sentence to a less rigorous one. 

I hope my dear friends see some little of the 
propriety of part of the letter that dropt from the 
clouds; and also that they will be quiet for the 
future in any attempts of the kind. I was per- 
suaded in my own mind it would turn out exactly 
as it did ; and I am also persuaded it is very much 
for the best that it did so. To have been taken to 
the West Indies would have been like introducing 
my dear wife and child into the extreme of misery ; 
and would probably shortly have terminated their 
days ; leaving me to reflections not the most plea- 
sant, perhaps, however a gracious God might have 
supported me under them. 

I had a most agreeable day with Mr. M. He 
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was pleased to be a little merry about his honour. 
He rejoiced me very much by showing me my letter 
from the clouds. "When I received yours wherein 
you tell me you found it about the 26th of May, 
I was much concerned, and had a thousand con- 
jectures about it, recollecting that you were here 
on the 14th. I thought some one must have 
written, blaming me for something. But then you 
said you knew the hand-writing. Surely, thought 
I, nothing has transpired to incur the censure 
of O. or P. — I am not conscious of any thing. 
Thus thinking, I determined to write to O. ; but, 
taking up his letter I read, " My very dear friend !'' 
— Pooh, thought I — I am further off than ever. 
Then I read, in your letter, " O., P., M., Mrs. B., 
and I, unite in Christian love and respects." I 
could not tell what to make of it. You must ex- 
cuse me, my friends, I trust I shall always feel a 
jealousy. 

You have been pleased to favour me with pecu- 
niary aid, and I thank you very truly for it ; and 
pray my good Loed will bless my exertions so that 
I may be able to manifest my gratitude in the 
most grateful way. But your friendship I value 
beyond the goods of this life, and hope my conduct, 
through the remainder of my days, will in some de- 
gree merit its continuance. Poor Cras^ius, thought 
I, thou hast been pelting thyself! and if thy own 
works distress thee, how wilt thou be able to bear 
up against the trials that await thee I 

It is evening, and I have been locked up all day, 
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it being election time. Have just heard that my 
dear wife called this morning, but they would not 
let her in. This is the reward of your kindness to 
them. — However, I must be content — there is no 
appealing to hearts callous to every feeling of hu- 
manity. Were I to be wicked enough to call on 
the rocks to fall on them, the rocks would not — 
and if they did it would do me no good. I remem- 
ber reading that the shipwrecked mariner, when 
swimming to shore, does not oppose every wave he 
meets, but prudently stops, and they roll over his 
head. I shall see my wife in the morning no 
doubt. Who knows? Perhaps this very disap- 
pointment may be useful. We have very many to 
expect before we get to the Bay. Friend M. un- 
consciously conveyed to me an unpleasant surmise, 
that he would have me not to expect my departure 
hence in less than six months. After all, what 
does it signify ? These are but the working tools, 
and they must be used a great deal before they 
have dipt off all the superfluous matter that still 

remains on the stone. 

Ceassius.* 

Tuesday Evening, 

On Sunday morning, as I was walking in the 
yard reading, D. came up to me with, " How d'ye 
do?" I answered. Middling, and continued read- 
ing. He then went to poor F d and another, 

and asked if he had offended me. I said, I did not 

* J. G-. frequently bo called himself. 
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approve of his swearing. It was not very pleasant 
for so much self-importance to bear the silent re- 
proof of a prisoner. In the evening he was swear- 
ing to some of them that he would double-iron me. 
"Who is he?" I thought, who, indeed? and am 
often asking the question. Oh, conscience, thou 
faithful monitor ! a graceless one is like the devil's 
blubber in the sink of sin — the more it is blown, 
the more it stinks. 

Wednesday passed, and the tools were kept si- 
lently at work all day. Whilst the prudent mariner 
— as he yesterday vainly styled himself — was rumi- 
nating on these unnecessary restrictions, he had the 
impudence at noon to write the following note to 
the Governor : — 

** July 7, 3 o'clock. 

" Sib, — I shall be happy to know if it is by your 
orders I have been locked up these two days, and 
also what is the reason of this rigorous treatment. 
I have contrasted the above with your kindness to 
me on Monday (when you sent my dinner in), and 
cannot make out the cause of this altered conduct. 
I am not conscious of deserving it. My dear wife 
and child, I know, must have called yesterday, but 
I could not see them. Have you never had a wife, 
'sir P Are you not a father P Have I no feelings P 
Whatever the cause may be I hope to know. Per- 
haps some misrepresentation in consequence of my 
coolness to D. on Sunday, because I did not ap- 
prove of his caUing on God Almighty to blast the 
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eyes of his fellow creatures. I am not insensible 
of every obligation I am under to you ; and when 
opportunity offers you will not find me ungratefuL 

** I am, Sir, 

** Yours respectfully, 

« J. G." 

At five o'clock I received 0/s letter, and was 
admitted into the yard, not very happy, when I 
was informed to my astonishment, that D. had 
struck the other turnkey, who had thrashed him 
very severely for it ; and, to close the scene, the 
Governor had turned D. away. 

Thursday morning came. I was called down, 
and the Governor was all fire and faggot. And 
who can wonder at it — was it ever known in War- 
wick Gaol for a prisoner to act as I had in presum* 
ing to ask such questions F I was enabled to an- 
swer him with more resolution than I should be 
master of another time. The effect of which was 
that he consented I should see my poor wife, whose 
feelings on this occasion are only to be conceived* 

In half-an-hour, Mr. brought her, my sister, 

and our little boy. When I reflect on it I trust 
never to cease thanking him for the kindness he 
has shown to them in endeavouring to render their 
situation at the inn as comfortable as possible dur- 
ing these two days they have been waiting to come 
in; and, had this conduct been persisted in, he 
would have made application to the magistrates. 

After the first growlings of old Adam in me, 
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were over, Mr. waited on the Governor, who 

allowed that he was hot, and so was Crassius ; the 
debtors had been fighting ; he had turned away D. ; 
and, what with one thing and another, they had 
among them driven him mad. He said I had cer- 
tainly meant weD, but he thought it presuming. My 
principal reason for sending the note arose from a 
persuasion that D. had been misrepresenting me to 
the Governor, and I was determined to sift it. I 
told him this, and that, whilst I had a tongue to 
speak, I would not suffer myself to be injured in 
his good opinion ; that I held the whole prison at 
defiance to say I had done amiss ; and that I should 
continue the same course of conduct I had hitherto 
pursued. 

Well — to end the matter, and not to weary you, 

- — the Governor said to Mr. it was done with, 

and he should say no more about it if Mr. G. did 
not. My wife went to her inn at seven o'clock, 
and thence wrote a note to the Governor, who very 
kindly said she might see me the next morning in 
the kitchen for two hours ; this she has done, and 
is again returned to the inn, to wait for the coach 
till to-morrow. I expect to see her before she goes 
home, and will, if I can, give her this, in addition 
to the book and papers she has already got. Afber 
all, there is every allowance to be made for this un- 
kind treatment. It was election time on the Tues- 
day. A turnkey left on the Wednesday. I was a 
desperate character, and with the united force of 
my gigantic wife [she was a remarkably small, deli- 
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cate female — Ed.], sister, and child, who can tell 
what might have been the consequence ? Trying 
as such things are, I hope they may have the effect 
of preparing my dear wife to encounter the buffet- 
ings of the voyage to the Bay, as they are but the 
fruitful produce of such a garden as we are planted 
in. At present I purpose — by prayer and suppli* 
cation — to bolt prison as soon as possible. 

Saturday Morning, 

Last night was such a night as I never experi- 
enced before. " Crassius, what dost thou think of 
it now?" "Think, Lobd, what must I think P 
This is black bread ; but it may be eaten neverthe- 
less ; and I would desire to thank Thee that — ra- 
ther than it should be whitened with soap-suds and 
alum — Thou givest me an appetite to eat, and a 
stomach to digest, this blessed unadulterated food 
of Thine." " Dost recollect, Crassius, what I told 
thee by thy friend B. in Newgate, when thou wast 
grumbling at My providence, and saying. If it were 
not so and so, I should be better P Did he not re- 
mind thee that if there was not that there would 
be something else P And didst thou not acknow- 
ledge the justness of the remark, and promise to 
remember for the future P And how hast thou re- 
membered P Didst ever read that letter to Dorcas P 
Crassius, I will talk to thee upon thine own princi- 
ples, and use thine own language. If thou wilt 
but trace over, in thy recollection, the whole of 
thy life, wilt thou not see that, If I had not pre- 
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Tented thee here, and kept thee there, where hadst 
thou been? In short, Crassius, when thou seri- 
ously yiewest thyself, art thou not full of amaze- 
ment P and canst thou tell Me who has preserved 
thee to the present moment out of the torments of 
the damned ?" ** Oh, yes, my dear Jesus, I can !*' 
**'Well, then, Crassius, do learn, I entreat thee, 
and let not this present instruction be lost upon 
thee ; 'tis for thy good ; and if this physicking 
which I have just given thee will not do, I shall 
repeat the dose, only, perhaps in some other way. I 
do love thee, and will have thee. Didst ever read 
what I have published by My servant John in the 
Bevelation iii. 18, 19, 'I counsel thee to buy of 
Me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest be rich ; 
and white raiment, that thou mayest be clothed, 
and that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear ; 
and anoint thine eyes with eye-salve, that thou 
mayest see. As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten ; be zealous, therefore, and repent.' " Thus 
was 1 kept for hours, and could not sleep, last 
night, owing to thousands of reflections, which I 
have neither time nor room to mention now. 

My request to my dear friends is that you will 
not indulge the impertinent inquiries of any con- 
cerning Crassius — further than that you believe he 
is well. Have been sorely put to it to reconcile 

matters concerning , who writes one way to 

me, and another to other friends. Take no notice 
of this ; and may the God of all mercies so en- 
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lighten the eyes of my understanding that, through 
this thorny maze of life, I may be able to dis- 
cover, and bold to declare, there is no truth in 
falsehood, and that hypocrisy is not grace. I pur- 
pose this shall be the last letter I write about other 
people. Friend M. told me about Mr. C, and B. 
confirmed it in his subsequent letter. How very 
much people are apt to err ; yet in the mouth of 
two witnesses the thing is established. When 
heroism is taken for godliness, it is no wonder men 
make mistakes such as you see in that letter. 

Now, then, my dear friends, I have one thing to 
request of you, that you would not take the least 
notice of these things, except to watch the good 
hand of Gob in them. There is no comfort I want 
that I am deprived of. The ills we have experienced 
this week have been nothing but a motley group of 
passions and inconveniences. If you say a word 
about it, the Governor becomes my enemy. Mr. 

must not be forgotten — and yet I know not 

what to say, or how to thank him for every kind- 
ness to my poor wife during this thunderstorm. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that, after 
spending the day with friend M., just as he was 
going, he retreated into the kitchen, where — I sup- 
pose by bribery — he procured the prison doors to 
be set open : he then came into the parlour, put 
into my hand a packet, flew out of the room, and I 
saw him no more. This, with another enclosure in 
the letters, as well as the letters, I can but thank 
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you for. I put them into the filtering bag ; and, 
as they run through, shall enter them in my book 
of experiments, which I purpose you shall see. 

J. a. 

P.S. — Have this moment received your letter; 
and am very sorry we are so troublesome. My 
wife joins in grateful acknowledgments, and I sub- 
scribe myself your very much obliged 

Crassius. 

ToB, 

Wartvick, Aug, 16, 1802. 

Dear Sir, — This opportunity of explaining my 
silence affords me much pleasure. 

The last letter I wrote to you was with a deter- 
mination that I would say no more of other peo- 
ple, intending for the future to confine myself en- 
tirely to a recital of the dealings of God towards 
me. And this I should have observed, if yours of 
the 24th June had not unriddled the paltry mean- 
ness of the Eev. , whose practice I find has 

been not merely to read, but to take a copy of the 
correspondence between my friends and myself. 
What is still more extraordinary he had the impu- 
dence to bring me a copy of the last letter, asking 
who wrote it, observing, « The writing is Mr. B.'s, 
pray, is it not ?" (How should he know the 
writing ?) I answered, " Be it whose it may, you 
have nought to do with it ; and, as my friend has 
not thought proper to affix his name, I don't think 
it right to tell you.'* This brought forth many pro- 
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testations of friendship, on the one hand (though, 
hj the by, he had not been near me for a month)^ 
and many cautions on the other. He concluded by 
saying the Governor had a right to all anonymous 
letters, and ended his talk by promising to see me 
again, and to have some further conversation in a 
day or two. I hope it will be weeks before he 
comes again. 

Not five minutes before he called, I had been at 
my window reading and reflecting on the wonder- 
ful interpositions of divine Providence, thinking 
that, look which way I would, I had nothing which 
ought in the least to make me uneasy — understand 
me, as to outward things. Just then this reverend 
came in, and told me the Governor suspected all 
was not right — that I might perhaps wish to re- 
new my wickedness, &c. I knew very well it was 
impossible for me to be injured by such calumny, 
and held it very cheap : but how far such sus- 
picions might affect the reputation of those that 
wrote to me I could not tell, so I sat up the whole 
night planning how I could put a stop to the evils, 
when I determined to print the enclosed letter to 
Mr. E., but afterwards thought I would keep it till 
M. called again. Then again I thought I would 
let things rest, and if there was anything improper 
it should correct itself, as I generally find most 
evils in this world do. This determined my silence. 

A prisoner, that came here about ten days ago for 
stealing a bed-quilt, and who has been to the Bay, has 
furnished me with every particular about the country. 

o 
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I have nothing to fear — everything to hope for. In 
a worldly sense, greater good could not have befallen 
me — speaking according to probability. This man 
says the Eev. Messrs. Johnson and Marsden are 
esteemed men of considerable consequence there, 
and can serve me much. I expect to be removed 
to the Hulks in about a month— would it were to- 
morrow ! Here I can employ myself in nothing that 
would be serviceable. At most of the Hulks you are 
allowed to do anything you can : so says one that 
is here. The Governor has been rather inquisitive 
as to what I can want with that fellow! Bed-* 
quilts, I suppose, he thinks are rather too low for 
me to have anything to do with, or I should not 
wonder to hear of suspicion arising on that head. 

And now, sir, I have one request to make, which is 
that you will suffer me still to live in your esteem, 
until, by any means, you, or all the world together, 
can discover that I am capable of a dishonest or a 
dishonourable action. The sense I have of the obli- 
gations I am under to you, as well as to my other 
friends, has ofben influenced me to think, How can 
I manifest my gratitude P With a thorough detes- 
tation of all fruitless plots and schemes, I cannot 
help recommending the enclosed method of reme- 
dying one deficiency in some of the utensils of your 
art. They would wear much longer, and could be 
made nearly as cheap as those you now use. 
Would it were in my power to ascertain this for 
certain. Should I have opportunity I purpose en- 
deavouring to do so before I leave the kingdom, 
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which I am afraid will not be till the spriDg. This 
state of inactivity is very burdensome — ^imprison- 
ment is nothing : mental acquirements are not to 
be made whilst the mind is in such a state of 
perturbation. 

Betwixt one thing and the other, I know not at 
times what to make of myself. What astonishes 
me most is when I look around and witness the 
depraved conduct of my fellow-prisoners, yet still 
am preserved from even wishing to be a partaker 
in their carnality, and feel a confidence that I shall 
continue to be preserved whilst this (what shall I 
call it ?) body is continued in being. If it were 
the Lobd's will, I could wish it were soon to be 
dissolved. But herein I must not be impatient, 
nor dare I say that I suspect a second death will 
ever pass upon it. Oh no, nothing that I have ex- 
perienced, or can experience, will rob me of this 
anchor of hope, cast within the vail, where my 
jEsrs is gone before. I am at the present moment 
80 low as not to be able to find words to express 
the exercise of my mind. Should I be thought pre- 
sumptuous in what I say, four or five lines above, 
it is for want of being better able to express 
myself. My harp is hung upon the willows, and so 
&T out of my reach that I cannot lay hold of it to 
play to the tune of sovereign grace. One does not 
like these things, and they perhaps appear more 
unaccountable to me than to others, who have 
daily opportunities of making entries in the book 
of remembrance. Mai. iii. 16. 

o 2 
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Monday Evening, August 18. 

Tuesday is passed, and Wednesday is come. 
Since the time that O. called upon me yesterday 
morning, I have experienced nothing but shame. 
When I reflect upon the disgraceful conduct the 
packet of grumblings will show you, I am obliged 
to acknowledge that there is not a difficulty, nor a 
disagreeable I have gone through, but I might have 
reasonably expected ; and which I did look for, al- 
though I have borne them so impatiently. What 
I should have been at if O.'s conversation had not 
stopt me, I know not. Eretting continually at the 
ungenerous behaviour of others ; inveighing bit- 
terly against them because I did not deserve any 
one's reproaches ; and never for a moment reflect- 
ing that this is one portion of the inheritance of 
which I must be a partaker. 

There is but one action of my life — pleading 
" Guilty !"-r-that ever I did but in which I feel 
something or other to blame myself for. Time 
back, evil on evil, till I was nearly sunk into the 
gulf of despair — nay quite so ! Now, error upon 
error, through wishing to become a skulking owl, 
ashamed of showing my face from a specious prin- 
ciple of prudence, that I am now convinced is the 
highest imprudence, to say no worse of it. I never 
till now saw the use of that finger-post, " Through 
evil report, and through good report." I perceive 
I must be content to have the most indifferent ac- 
tions of my life calumniated, and painted for public 
inspection in any colours old Beelzebub and his 
motley group shall think most fit for their purpose. 
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I hope, however, yea I am confident, these things 
will have one good tendency — to show me my ex- 
treme ignorance and sinfulness, and to endear to 
me more my dear Jesus, who is daily telling me, 
"Without Me ye can do nothing." Ton, my 
friends, have all of you warned me of this evil that 
must come upon me ; but I am so wretchedly blind 
axMl backward to learn any thing for my good that 
nothing short of severity will teach me wisdom. 
The last letter spoke of the good Physician having 
applied some eye-salve to poor Crassius : there is 
much need of it, to enable me to see through these 
lights that shine so much in their own lustre, and 
are so warmed by the fire — I fear — of their own 
kindling ; but there is a thousand times more need 
of it to see myself. I seem more like a moon-eyed 
horse than any thing else, who can see objects at a 
distance well enough, but, when he comes near, 
stumbles over them, and gets hurt by the fall. In 
these falls I cry for help, and, when I do, I never 
fail to be lifted up. The oil is then poured into 
my wounds, and my soul is solaced with the wine 
of the Kingdom. Then reading, meditation, and 
prayer, are not burdensome ; then I know I am a 
believer — as Eomaine says — ^because I feel it. 

There is a point that appears to me a little 
strange, and I have often had it on my mind to 
mention it. It seems the creed of some that no 
one can be a real believer unless he is continually 
exercised with doubts about it, and that confidence 
in this case is presumption. Kow, my case stands 
thus : I have many sharp questionings on the sub- 
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ject ; but, when fairly put to the point, I must say 
that, since the Lobd in mercy liberated my soul 
from the bondage of Satan at first, to the present 
moment, I have not had a fear (that has abode 
lastingly with me) that I should be sent to misery, 
how richly soever I might deserve it. If this is 
presumption, may the Lobd open my eyes I — but I 
trust it is not. My cry is. Oh, for grace, as a sub- 
ject of grace, to glorify my Lobd and Saviotib, 
who has loved me and given Himself for me ! 

J. a. 

ToO. 

Warwick, Sept. 18, 1802. 
Friday Noon, 

Deab Sib, — Tour note I read through the win- 
dow on Monday evening, where P. brought it ; and 
I received it officially on Wednesday night. 

I beg my dear friends will not be too anxious for 
my welfare. There is no good thing withheld from 
me that I really need. Whatever imaginary wants 
I may have, after they are blown over a little, I 
perceive it b best to be without them. 

You write of P., I am very glad you did. Poor 
man ! he is in as unpleasant a situation as can well 
be conceived; his good behaviour having caused 
the Governor to keep him from time to time, while 
other transports have been sent to the hulks, where 
they have had opportunity to communicate with 
their friends, and many have obtained their pardon. 
But his usefulness in reading, prayer, and godly 
converse to those under sentence, has entitled him to 
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a continuance here. The Governor and Mr. 



have signed a petition for him, and has heen 

to Birmingham ahout it, where we understand one 
of the magistrates, with the prosecutors and many 
respectable gentlemen that knew him, have likewise 
signed it. But there appears so much languor in the 
business that I fear it will do him but little good : 
this is mere opinion, for here we can learn little for 
certain. His wife is fearful of writing, for, notwith- 
standing the Governor's good wishes, I am per- 
suaded he will keep him as long as he can. His 
words are, "F. is a very useful man." When I 
came here, he was a mere walking skeleton. It is 
better with him now. But what can he do if left 
here this winter? His poor wife can serve him 
but little, and the average of his earnings at weav- 
ing (working ten hours in the day) is not more 
than sevenpence a week ! As you inquire of him 
so kindly, I thought it right to state his situation 
as nearly as I could. Your inquiries about his 
wife would be better answered by herself. And if 
you would not think it an intrusion on my part, I 
should be happy if you would write to her, believ- 
ing her to be a godly woman. You need be under 
no apprehension of her teasing you more than you 
might wish, for they are no mumping Christians, I 
can assure you, though they are unfortunate ones, 
as you will find, if she writes. How strange are 
the vicissitudes of this life ! A sheriflTs grandson, 
his father a man of good fortune, and yet sunk into 
oblivion — ^through the villany of the noted lawyer 
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T. and his gang, and now this man a transport in a 
county gaol ! His moral conduct seems to have eifH 
hanced his misfortunes, by continuing him here; 
and, when I am gone, he will be left to fret out 
another winter in this miserable place. 

Here I read the news ** Away." I go with the 
Governor in his gig on Sunday, fourteen others in 
the waggon — ^where to I neither know nor fear. 
Now, world, put on thy spectacles, and see what 
the grace of G-qd can do for a poor condemned 
criminal ! 

Cbassius. 

I pause for a moment^s retrospect of the 
letters of G. written in Warwick gaol. I have 
not interrupted the course of these genuine 
transcripts of his mind, wishing to keep as 
much as possible out of sight, and having no 
materials at hand for the elucidation of pas- 
sages that may be somewhat unintelligible, I 
have reserved my opinions of his character, his 
trials, and his conduct under them, for a gene- 
ral and impartial summing up. It wiU not be 
forgotten that the letters just given were writ- 
ten when no opportunity was aflforded to the 
writer of diverting his thoughts into other 
channels, and hence their apparent egotism* 
The modem system had not then been invented 
of furnishing convicts with such employment as 
is suited to their capacities; and in the exercise 
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V of his special talent^ G. would have found great 
lelief. It might indeed have been turned to 
g(J5d account in the instruction of others. One 
of his complaints is: ^^The only thing that 
gives me uneasiness here, as it respects the 
things of time, is that I am kept in such a use- 
less situation, when I know that I could be 
doing something that would render some good 
to my family if not to myself/' Books he had ; 
but they appear to have been of a class not 
taking him for a moment from his prison 
thoughts. His mind was suflFered to prey too 
much upon itself. It is clear that he paused 
not to weigh and consider his words. What 
he felt deeply he expressed strongly. The tri- 
umphs of hope, the assurance of victory, were 
often succeeded by the darkness of despondency 
— almost of despair. But there is not a taint 
of formalism, much less of hypocrisy, in his cor- 
respondence. These were most hateful in his 
eyes. The bare suspicion of such he deprecates 
with affecting earnestness. ^^You write,'' he 
says, " of mental prayer, the words were very 
forcibly impressed upon my mind. The happy 
liberty therein is great, the burthen of formality 
intolerable." These are true words. Such 
prayer has wings; and truly may it be said, 
that never prayer rightly made was imheard, or 
heard ungranted. 
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There is a tone of severity in speaking of 
his wife^s relations. I have no clue to guide 
me in this matter. Perhaps his language is 
rather contemptuous than angry. I would have 
suppressed such passages but for the causes 
already assigned. His opinion of missionary 
exertions is also too strong ; but his views are 
in the main correct, and especially so when he 
speaks of the want of the true missionary spirit 
in some of the persons appointed to preach to 
and convert the heathen world ; their little de- 
pendence for success on the power of God, and 
trusting more to the wisdom of man. It will 
be found that after he left Warwick for the 
Hulks, and his horizon was somewhat extended, 
his letters are more varied and cheerful. He 
observes carefully and reports freely. His mind 
had regained a portion of its liberty. 

To the remainder of his letters I now be- 
speak attention, and I will then proceed to a 
brief review of the whole matter as it appears 
to me, and I am greatly mistaken if I do not 
establish the fact that the subject of this me- 
moir was as much, if not more, sinned against 
than sinning. 

ToB. 

Portsmouth, Sept, 22, 1802. 

Deab Sie, — A few hours since I arrived at this 
place. I sent my things by F. to you. Please to 
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let them Femain till I can fiimish you with further 
instructions. If, sir, you know any thing of my 
affairs, I beg you will inform my dear wife, who 
will be extremely anxious to hear of my removal. 
I wrote to her from Wycombe, saying I understood 
that I was going on board the " Glutton." You 
will be so good as to answer no letters but mine ; 
you know my writing, and will not mistake in this. 
I am well — that is all. I mean to write to you 
again in a day or two. 

Please to inform my brother. Eespects to all 
friends. Haste. 

J. a. 

Direct to J. G-., on board his majesty's ship 
" Captivity, *' Portsmouth. 

We have followed our unhappy prisoner from 
gaol to gaol, and have seen the interest he ex- 
cited both in Newgate and the gaol of Warwick. 
His treatment upon the whole was considerate 
and kind. But great mental trials were still 
before him, to say nothing of his bodily ones. 
All this will appear as we proceed. 

ToB, 

** Captivity, ^^ Portsmouth, 
Sept. 28, 1802. 

Deab Ste, — From what I can learn, it seems 
probable I may remain on board this hulk some 
months. I shoidd esteem it a particular favour if 
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you would iuquire for some one in Portsmouth 
who could call on me. Have been waiting for 
news respecting my destination, or should have 
written before by some means or other ; this being 
the first convenient opportunity I have had of send- 
ing you an uninspected letter. Most likely my 
brother knows some one he can desire to see me 
here. I am in want of a few things — ^money is of 
no use. Will you be so kind as to write my dear 
wife that I am well P and say I purpose writing in 
a day or two. Beg of her not to write to me till 
she hears from me. I can receive no letter but on 
a Sunday. Perhaps if you were to write to Cap- 
tain Thompson, Governor of the " Captivity," I 
should have my letters immediately. I have a vo- 
lume to write if convenience served. Things may 
be better in a few weeks, though I have nothing to 
complain of, nor do I feel otherwise than resigned 
to the will of Providence ; but when you hear of 
my being dissatisfied with any situation I may be 
thrown into, expect — as I shall — ^that some auc- 
tion more miserable awaits 

Cbassitts. 

In great haste. I must not see my wife nor any 
friend to whom I am personally known. 

ToB. 

Portsmouth, Oct, 12, 1802. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter by Mr. S. in 
due time, and expected he had told you of me, or I 
should certainly have answered it ere this. Surely 
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there has been some mistake. I requested to have 
some flannels sent me to make things necessary for 
this horrid situation; but have neither seen nor 
heard aught till I received your second letter on 
Sunday. 

I wrote to my wife a few days ago, requesting 
she would suspend her journey for a few weeks, 
purposing to ask you if she might not as well be 
sent to some other part of the coast to prepare her 
for her voyage. To Portsmouth she must not 
come. I cannot, will not, see her, nor any one, if 
I can help it, so long as I am an inhabitant of this 
floating hell, and attired in this wretched, disgrace- 
ful, garb my country has thought right to furnish 
me with. I am well in health at present, though 
for a few days I had hopes my dissolution was not 
far off; my spirits were so extremely low, partly by 
reason of my companions being such zealous advo- 
cates for their eternal ruin — since then my situation 
has been rather more comfortable. Por what end 
Providence has placed me here I am at a loss to 
conjecture. Sometimes I think the measure of my 
afflictions is nearly full, and rest at hand ; at other 
times I think this is but an introduction to future 
sufferings. His wisdom will not permit me yet to 
know. Whatsoever it may be, I feel a confidence 
I shall be preserved ; so that life or death, pros- 
perity or adversity, — ^a few more pelts will qualify 
me to look on with equal indifference — not stoically 
so, neither, — I will say resignation. 

Never, sure, did it enter the imagination of man 
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to conceive what a collection of human nature I am 
introduced to ; nor will my present circumstances 
allow me to write, as I may some day, of this most 
abandoned crew ! With gratitude I must acknow- 
ledge the protecting care of a merciful and gracious 
God, who will neither suffer me to give in to their 
practices, nor them to injure me for disapproving 
of their ungrateful conduct both to God and man. 
I have more need of the wisdom of the serpent than 
the harmlessness of the dove to pass through these 
scenes of iniquity. We have a chapel on board, 
and a most beautiful moral preacher — more I can- 
not say. In the forenoon there is a prayer-meeting 
amongst some of the prisoners, and every en- 
couragement is given to any thing that tends to 
moralize their conduct. I have been once. Mr. S., 
whom you mentioned, does not preach as usual : I 
don't know why. Dr. Seed has just been here, 
and read me part of a letter from Captain G., a 
neighbour of ours. It confirms every thing you say 
of my wife's anxiety to come and see me. I wrote 
in answer, intreating her not to come at present. If 
possible she must not see me here ; and I do most 
earnestly beg of you, my friends, not to come down 
on my account, as you intimated in your letter. 
Pray use your influence to prevent my wife coming. 
Were it not for her and my dear boy, I have no de- 
sire but to sink into oblivion, to rise into rest, which 
I most assuredly shall when these ills of life — these 
good things of Providence have done their work. 
Priend O., I heard, by my wife, of your visit to 
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our old people, and thank you for your kind endea- 
vours to serve us therein. If they give her more 
than a tithe part of that which we have a right to 
expect, I shall wonder. Nothing but death will 
separate them from their treasure. When that 
comes, I hope it will be found that we shall use it 
in the best way and for the best purposes in reliev- 
ing the necessities of the necessitous. 

Amongst my letters you will find another address 

to the Bank, which Mr. wanted me to send, 

but I declined, under the idea of their knowing my 
mind already. If what has been said is not suffi- 
cient, I know not what further can be said to con- 
vince them of what, if possible, I am more than 
ever certain of — that there is a possibility of putting 
a stop to all forgeries, unless the parties run them- 
selves to many hundreds expense, and engage such 
a variety of assistance as to render it altogether 
impracticable. I have done what I conceived to be 
my duty to my country and my family, and now ra- 
ther wish to leave it. God knows and will do that 
which is best for me — why should I therefore trou- 
ble myself more about it P 

I should be glad of my books — of which I can 
take care here — and ten or twelve yards of flannel, 
a pair of worsted stockings, a few quires of paper, 
pens, wafers, pencils, and pen-knife: any thing 
else I may need you may rely on my mentioning. 
I purpose writing again in the course of a day or 
two. I desire respectful remembrance to all. 

Yours aflectionately, 

J. G. 
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ToM, 

Portsmouth, Oct. 22, 1802. 

Dejlb Sib, — ^I received the box safely yesterday, 
and thank you. You observe that I have puzzled 
you — leave it to me. I did not write to my wife 
the first ten days, thinking I could not take a more 
ready mode of preparing her for a farther disap- 
pointment in not coming. She wrote in answer to 
mine> wherein I requested her to postpone her 
journey for a few weeks, promising in the interim 
to vnite to her often. It is not want of affection 
that thus influences me — ^but the contrary. I will 
leave you to judge from Dr. S.'s observation, who, 
at the request of Captain G., was to make inquiry 
if my wife could not come and be on board, &c. 
He waited upon me in consequence, when, after 
noticing the uncomfortableness of the place, and 
the wretched appearance I cut, he was persuaded 
she had better not come at all, if she could bear the 
separation for three months. I wrote and shall 
continue to write as above, and I hope it will an- 
swer the desired end. 

You next write of money. I did say it was of 
no use to me, and was right in saying so, as I 
brought £3 with me, and the captain says 5«. per 
week will be enough, which he will allow me as 
long as it lasts. I have run into debt to the senior 
Boatswain* s mate 20«. for a bed and blanket for 
my hammock, and a pair of stockings; and the 
only mode I can think of to repay him is by re- 
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questing my brother to send me three or four hun- 
dred red-herrings, by selling which I can about pay 
him — then my 5s, a week I will make do as well as 
I can. Of ship's provisions there are plenty, but I 
will keep myself from them as much as possible, 
that my body may not become like most of the 
crew's, covered with blotches, and a disagreeable 
continued itching, owing to their eating so much 
boiled barley and things of a similar nature. 

As to my cheating you herein, I will not. No, 
no, my friends, God has given me too tender a con- 
science ever to cheat you or any one ; yet I cannot 
see upon what principle of justice I can continue 
to receive favours from you, as there now appears 
so small a prospect of my being ever able to return 
them. However, I shall act conscientiously herein, 
and will send to you for anything I may judge 
necessary. Tour friendship I value, and, if this is 
the condition on which it is continued, I shall com- 
ply. But should my conduct prove inconsistent 
with the profession I make, I hope you will with- 
draw, and leave me justly to experience the hatred 
and contempt of every worthy man. 

I purpose sending you a journal of the last 
month, as far as my recollection may serve — then 
you will see how I have gone on, and what strange 
work has been made with a stranger therein. Do 
you think I am still murmuring on ? That I am 
deserving of punishment I acknowledge ; but that 
I can bear it with the same insensibility as my 
companions is not to be expected. I could put a 

H 
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few queries that I think would stagger you a little 
to say how you could be content under such and 
such circumstances : but more of this in a few 
days. 

Ilemember me at a throne of grace, and pray for 
the prosperity of my soul — my body is well enough. 
Thanks ! 

In haste, privately. 

Tours truly, 

J. G. 

ToB. 

Captivity- Hulk, Portsmouth, 
Nov, 1, 1802, Wednesday y Twelve o' Clock. 

Deab Sib, — I shall be very much obliged if you 
will present the enclosed to Mr. T. Your letter, 
with the box, I thought to have answered ere this. 
I hope, sir, you will excuse my not doing it before 
— I have not time now. I am well in health, and 
as comfortable as circumstances will admit ; being 
also much comforted in finding my wife so well and 
so contented as she is. She must be satisfied to 
remain for the present. If you know or hear of 
the probable time of our sailing, or anything re- 
lating to the comfortableness or uncomfortableness 
of the voyage, I will thank you to inform me. I 
purpose writing to my wife in a day or two. She 
need not write to me very often ; for her letters 
are so expressive of affection that I am distressed. 

Please to show her this. 

J. G. 
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ToB. 



Captivity-Hulk, Portsmouth, 
Nov, 6, 1802, Monday, Noon. 

DsAB Sib, — I wrote to you on Wednesday — did 
not receive yours till yesterday at four o'clock. If 
letters for me come to Portsmouth on a Monday, 
they remain at the office till the Sunday following. 
Should you therefore have aught to communicate 
which requires an answer, will thank you to direct 
to Mr. T., who will forward it immediately. I am 
glad my wife has, ere this, left Birmingham, where 

she could have but little comfort, though Mr. 

would render her every service in his power. 

I am not ill, though I have been very poorly 
for a day and off again ; which has not been from 
bad health, but arose from the most cutting re- 
flections arising from my situation. But I must, I 
do, look for these things — they are to be borne, and 
often with the greatest cheerfulness. In the galley 
for free people, yesterday, I saw a youth the very 
picture of my dear boy. It made me unhappy. 
They must not come to see me. It is eight weeks 
since I came here, and they have been supported 
under it. This change may pass another eight 
weeks over, and by that time the ship be near 
sailing, to waft us where I shall — I don't know — 
perhaps be miserable, perhaps not ! I hope not — 
nay I have a good hope through grace all will be 
better than I might expect. 

I am making a few bone instruments for my 

H 2 
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son's instruction when the time of restoration 
comes, therefore excuse my writing very often. 
Indeed I cannot write to you as I would : at this 
moment my ears are ringing with the bitterest im- 
precations from some, whilst others are singing the 
most obscene songs. It is the Lobd that has made 
roe in any measure to differ. It was His will I 
should come here— by it He has taught me a lesson 
that will remain I hope abidingly with me — never 
to think hardly of anything Infinite Wisdom may 
appoint. Whilst it does abide, I perceive I shall 
be comfortable — otherwise not so, but subject to 
the vexations of trifling difficulties, which the pro- 
pensities of my natural disposition will work up 
into a thousand ills I should avoid. 

Friend 0., you had a wife once — and one that 
died happy. Mine is in London. Don't mistake 
me — all human help I know is vain. I was in 
Newgate once, and would have sacrificed you, if I 
had dared. God was gracious — and had otherwise 
appointed. My wife ! Here hangs the weight, the 
heaviest weight that clogs my soul, and rivets me 
more closely to the world than the possession of 
all its wealth would do. I have very much to write 
you of myself, but it must be another day. 

Here are no real hardships to encounter, but 
every encouragement to promote the welfare of my 
fellow-prisoners — they make me uncomfortable. I 
have great cause for thankfulness I was not sent on 
board the other hulks. Am well in body — bewil- 
dered in mind, yet not without a hope — sure and 
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Btedfast — of an interest in the intercession of my 
compassionate High Priest, whose I am, weak and 
worthless as I may be. 

J. G. 

ToB. 

Portsmouth, 
Nov, 9, 1802, Tuesday Evening. 

Deab Sib, — I have received the boxes and the 
cask — all I can return is — Thank you. 

I thought to have sent you a detailed account of 
everything that has occurred since I left Warwick ; 
and this 1 still intend; but you must not think 
hardly of me if I defer it a few days longer. Tou 
say you are looking for a line from me. I reproach 
myself for not writing oftener. If I appear negli- 
gent, forgive, and I will endeavour to excuse here- 
after. Perhaps you will not freely blame me. I 
Wrote to my brother, wishing him to inform me of 
everything he could learn of my sailing. His cus- 
tomary negligence has led him not to return me 
any answer. I received a letter from my wife : she 
intends coming to London. Mr. H. also wrote. 
It appears he has been bargaining with the old 
people how much they will give. Alas! what 
comfort can they have in such a troublesome idol P 

I aih well in health, and have every indulgence 
this place will allow of. Tou write of future trials 
— let them come ! Spare but my popr dear wife 
and child, and I have a reasonable hope it will not 
go so ill with me as you imagine. To be sure I 
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was extremely unhappy when I came here. I must 
have been a brute, and void of the common feelings 
of humanity, if the change had not affected me. 
As to the resignation you speak of, I have a right, 
through much, very much, mercy, to say I am the 
subject of it in a degree; nor did I mean more 
than that I was uncomfortable. Murmur — at 
what P What have I to murmur at ? The lessons 
I have learned have been but ill bestowed if I make 
so sorry a use of them as still to murmur. It is 
just, right, and very profitable that I should have 
endured what I have. I will write you why I say so 
another opportunity : , for the present bear with 
me — patience. Mr. T. is very kind in forwarding 
everything to me as soon as it arrives. I shall 
send to him for some candles in the morning, as he 
has repeatedly requested me to let him know of 
anything I may want, and I shall have it — so there 
needs no anxiety on this account. I have not 
troubled him for anything yet, because I have 
managed to do without. 

I have very much to say to you, friend 0., in 
answer to letters written months back. I was 
willing to persuade myself they were not correct ; 
but necessity obliges me to say they are, and more 
so than you may think. I wish I had seen another 
or two — they would do me service. Tet I don't 
know — perhaps it will be as well to take things as 
they are appointed : therefore let them remain for 
the present. I shall ever esteem you for the past. 
Forgive the freedom with which I write ; but, com- 
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paraiively, I can write here hardly anything I wish 
to say. 

Tour books, friend B., I thank you for, though I 
have not yet read them. Beda's Bible"* is almost 
the only book I have been able to look into since 
the arrival of the packet. Collins'sf I shall run 
through shortly — ^but am preparing for the voy- 
age. 

All here is confusion — would there were nothing 
worse— but more of this shortly. The accommo- 
dation for prisoners is far better than the best of 

* Beda, or Bede ; bom at Jarrow, County Durham, died 
May 26, 735, aged sixty-three. He wrote with great facihty, 
and his performances showed more learning than judgment. 
Of superior powers of mind, he shone in a barbarout^ age. 
The book here spoken of must have been his Commentaries 
on the Scripture. — Ed. See Lempriere. 

t The editor supposes the author here called Collins was 
Anthony Collins, bom near Hounslow June 21, 1676, who 
died Dec. 13, 1729. He was the Mend of Locke, and entered 
the field as a sharp controyersiaUst, haying written on Priest- 
craft ; an Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles ; a Vindication 
of the Divine attributes ; on Prophecies, &c. His works ex- 
cited general attention, but brought down upon his deyoted 
head no less than thirty-five literary antagonists, among 
whom were Whiston, Chandler, Clarke, Sikes, Sherlock, &c. 
In 1715, he retired to Essex, where he acted as a magistrate, 
and deserved the pubUc gratitude, by the benevolence and 
integrity with which he managed the al^drs of the county 
as Treasurer of its funds. In his last moments he acknow- 
ledged that the true Cathohc religion is to love GtOD and 
man, which he endeavoured with earnestness to impress on 
those who stood around his bed. — ^Ed. See Lempriere. 
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US deserve— as to the major part, it is a query if 
they were ever better oflf. Eemember me to those 
who continue to hold me in their esteem ; and, 
when you know and think right to inform me, drop 
a line to apprize me of the probable time when I 
shall sail from this dirty hole. 

Yours truly, 

J. G. 

ToB. 

Portsmouth, Lee, 13, 1802. 
Monday, Two o^Cloek, 

Deab Sib, — I have this moment finished a letter 
to the Bank, agreeably with your advice last night 
received. Mr. C. called about two hours ago, and 
leflOme letters, which I have not yet read. Will 
answer them, if required, in a day or two. Direct 
in future to Captain T. of the Captivity mthout 
my name — he having very politely promised I shall 
have them immediately. 

Yours, in great haste, 

J. G. 

P.S. — I leave it to God alone. Eespects to all^ 
and love to my wife and child. Am well. 

To O. . 

Monday Morning, Two o^ Clock. 

Deab Sib, — Yours, in answer to the one I 
wrote, 1 received on the 5th inst. When I came 
out of chapel in the morning, and heard there was 
a letter, I felt very inquisitive to know its contents. 
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I Tvas also led into a train of reflections on the sin- 
gularity of the day, the difference of situation, and 
the various dealings of Providence the year past. 
It was the day before I was seized by the hand of 
justice : it was a day that presaged to my unhappy 
mind, at that time, that something of importance 
would happen to me ! I was concerned to know 
what this letter contained. I thought perhaps it 
was to advise me to write the petition. Perhaps 
not. Should it be to offer bail — is it right to 
accept it ? I don't know. Lobb ! Thou knowest : 
Thou knowest, too, it is my earnest prayer to act 
agreeably to Thy will herein, whatsoever it be. 

These, and a thousand other reflections, which it 
would take a week to write down — on the tender 
love and care that had pursued me to the present 
moment, considerably agitated my mind, till I re- 
ceived the official letter at night, which left the 
subject in as much obscurity as ever. On your 
mentioning that, if I sent any further communi- 
cations, they would be duly attended to, I asked 
myself, shall I write any more ? No, thought I, the 
sorry work I have made of it, in numberless in- 
stances, by endeavouring to do myself what I should 
have left with the Lobd, ought to, and last night 
did, convince me of the propriety of referring it to 
Him, and determined me to remain in silence, pray- 
ing to be kept from ever thinking on it, so as to 
have a desire either way. Mr. B.'s letter of the 
6th I received on the 12th, saying, '' Friends think 
you should write once more to the Bank imme- 
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diately." I wrote, and wrote merely mechanically ; 
if I had an opinion, it was against it. I also re- 
ceived your letter at the same time. Oh, my 
dearest sir, how is it possible for me to express the 
feelings of my mind on reading it ! I slung myself 
in my hammock, to conceal from those around me 
the emotions into which it threw me : there I lay 
and wept, and wept again, till I was called on to 
attend my accustomed pupil, who was the greatest 
black in the ship when I came here. He came to 
request I would give him a lesson as usual — he 
was inquisitive to know if I had received any bad 
news, &c. 

I have, my dear sir, been silent a long time; 
I am happy to find you judge so favourably, in 
attributing it to proper motives. I wished to 
write, but I did not much like sending off letters 
privately. I thought, too, it was more prudent to 
remain silent, as much as possible, to avoid giving 
ofience — hitherto, I think, I have escaped censure. 
No, no, you have never been the messenger of evil 
tidings, it was I that made them so by following 
the impulse of my own wicked imaginations— what 
a wretch am I ! — left to myself, I am certain to run 
into misery. How is it, sir, your pen drags to com- 
municate good tidings ? I think I am not wrong 
in supposing you fearful of doing me an injury : 
and really, if I may speak my mind at this time, I 
do not see anything so likely to unhinge the mind 
from a continued dependence on the Lobd as good 
news, what the world calls such, what they are 
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most hankering after, and what I am as apt as 
many to ]ike myself. I am not fond of afflictions, 
the Apostle himself calls them "grievous," they 
have been so to me : he adds, you know, " they 
work the peaceable fruits of righteousness" — what 
the fruits of mine will be time only will prove. 

I can tell you this much of them — that, were it 
possible to recal them and give me the world's 
wealth to boot, I would not change. However, 
sir, this is not to say I shall have no more of them ; 
no, I look for them, I expect but little else — they 
show the world in its true light. How I shall bear 
up the LoBD only knows. His invitations of look- 
ing to Him have often cheered me in the depths of 
difficulties. Whenever I do look, all goes on well. 
Dear Satiotte of my poor sinful soul, grant me 
faith to look to Thee and Thee alone, for aid to 
help me on each step I tread in this dreary wilder- 
ness ! How is it, friend 0., that, amidst the most 
pressing difficulties, and when I have been heaping 
up afflictions for hours together, about my wife and 
child, <&c., the stain I have brought on them, with 
the humiliating ignorance that pervades my mind 
on almost everything I have thought of, together 
with the wretched vileness of a heart the very 
centre of corruption, which at times seems like a 
vortex of sinful rebellion against Heaven — how is 
it, I ask, that amidst these contending evils — ask 
but the question, Have I a Satiotjb ? Yes, has 
been the answer. Is it presumption ? Surely not, 
or why do such questions sink the soul into such 
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humbling views of self ? Eriend M. wrote me the 
other day on this very subject: his conclusion 
is, " Having loved His own, He loved them to the 
end." 

This tender kindness of my dear Bedeemer has 
pursued me through all my trials here, and often 
made even this place comfortable to unworthy, sin- 
ful, saved me. Your affectionate concern for me, 
my dear wife and child, I can never sufficiently 
thank you for. Poor creatures! how they will 
stand the voyage, &c., often greatly exercises me — 
till I am enabled to leave the matter to the gracious 
disposal of an overruling Providence. Our mutual 
affection will considerably alleviate many inconve- 
niences we have to endure. I shall endeavour 
strenuously to procure leave to go without irons : 
my boy has never seen them yet ; these double 
ones I could not conceal from him — dear fellow, it 
would make but a very unpleasant impression on his 
tender mind — such an one as would not wear off so 
long as he lives. Others have gone without, or with 
only a trifling ring on. We shall go as comfortably 
as most, let things be how they may. Those that go 
hence are certain to treat us with respect. You 
would smile were you to witness their behaviour to 
me : if in their throwing or jostling, they happen 
to inconvenience me, they don't seem right till 
they have made some apology. I gave them offence 
at first, but I found it would not do to give way : — 
rather, I* was enabled to make it matter of prayer ; 
so that I have suffered but little from them, con- 
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sidering where I am ; and I feel at times so confi- 
dent of the Lobd's care of me that, absolutely, if 
I were to have my choice, I would not have my 
sentence altered. 

I do not know which of my friends were most 
desirous of my writing once more to the Bank — I 
hope now they are fully satisfied it is the will of 
God I should go to the Bay. It is a most wicked 
abandoned place ; and, when I am low and poorly, 
the prospect is gloomy ; and so would any other be 
at such times. My natural affection for my country 
also operates at these times too. Never mind — the 
captain tells me my name is down for this draft ; 
he said we shall not sail till after the 20th. In the 
interim, I shall write, and do all I think necessary 
for the voyage. I know, at least I expect, I shall 
be miserable for the first few days ; after that, I 
shall be better for it. When one is brought to 
serious reflection in afflictions, one is apt at first to 
suppose them very hard, then hard, then less so — 
till they vanish away, and appear no trouble at all, 
comparatively speaking. This is the case with me 
continually : up I go when fresh trials arise, till I 
arrive at the very pinnacle of misery, where I am 
left, like an unworthy rebel, as I am, to pray myself 
down again to the vale of humility, the vale of 
safety, the most proper — the only — place suitable 
for polluted, sinful men I 

Oh, sir, were you to see me, could I but point 
out to you the many unthought-of, unlooked-for 
trials I pass through in one week, I do not know 
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what you would think of me : shut up amongst 
five hundred poor, senseless, unthinking souls, the 
very refuse of society — scarcely a man amongst 
them with a grain of sense — and you would be sur- 
prised how true it is of this set of villains — there is 
not a dozen among them I would set at liberty, if 
1 had it in my power. 1 often tell them they are 
not fit to be turned out upon society. At first tfaey 
called me by most opprobrious names — ^but they 
are cowards at heart — and having repented insult- 
ing me, they now address me as Mr. G-. If one 
happens to say Q-., without Mr., others reprove 
him, saying he should be more respectful. In- 
deed the singular providences 1 have experienced 
in this way convince me 1 have nothing to fear from 
my fellow-men. If they are wicked can I change 
their hearts ? Surely not — if words would do it, it 
had been efiected on many here. This Christmas 
time, some have been learning carols, hymns, and 
such like, to sing at the captain's cabin door ; judge 
in what a spirit when the day before I overheard 
some of them talk of the singing with oaths and 
curses. 

The day past, the minister gave notice he inten- 
ded giving the sacrament to such as were duly pre- 
pared — the result will be that some will go to it for 
the sake of the wine alone ! It is truly amazing to 
observe the lengths men will run in a profession 
of — what can I call it? They privately call it 
" blinding the skipper" — that means currying favour 
with the captain not to send them to the Bay ! On 
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some future opportunity I must write you more par- 
ticulars of things of this nature, which I shall surely 
have when they have made me a Welshman. They 
will never keep me in perpetual slavery, the Loed 
will not permit it, He has, is, and will be on my 
side : I have nothing to dread but from myself — 
sin is the foundation of every evil. As far as I am 
preserved, I shall be happy, I shall prevail — there 
is nothing in these troubles but what may be 
borne. 

Who can tell ? I may be before-hand with you 
(excuse me). You have been wishing for a quiet, 
rural retreat — I may have one. I am often full of 
visionary schemes, but it will not do — here is not 
thy rest — no, no. I had a plan for the Bay, which 
I learn Government will not sanction, and there- 
fore it is not to be thought of. God will keep me 
honest, and He will keep me poor, too, and both 
will perhaps prove my privilege. I pray He may, 
if poverty is best for me. Trusting I shall be 
found to do what I can for my family's comfort, the 
rest I must leave to His unerring hand. When at 
Warwick, 1 think in one of my letters I asked 
whether I was to be a hewer of wood, or a drawer 
of water ? I had enough of the latter the morning 
after 1 came here. I have been most miserably 
distracted at times that if they would have given me 
my liberty to have told what day of the week it was 
I could not. This is all very well when it is past, 

Tou say there is nothing but good presents it- 
self before you for me : how mean you ? Surely 
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you do not allude to the liberality of the old people ! 
B. writes me they talk of £140. If they had given 
the odd £40, it would have done, with a blessing — 
not from them — without which it is worth nothing, 
and, as we say, it will waste, like butter in the sun. 
Do you mean spiritual good? Oh, here is the 
ruby 1 have wretchedly mistaken in the time past, 
and I shall again without the Lobd's preserving 
care. I tremble at the thought of being left to 
follow on in my own way. I have hope— your let- 
ters have increased it — why should I fear over- 
much P Oh, that my faith did but reach the ex- 
tent of the promises of God — how much more 
happily should I pass through these unpleasant- 
nesses ! 

You speak of my remembering well about your 
first wife, &c. I will tell you truly, there is scarcely 
a word ever dropped from your lips that has 
escaped me ; stupid as I may have appeared, they 
have sunk into the inmost recesses of my soul ; and 
reflection has so riveted them that they will never 
— no not throughout eternity — ^be obliterated. I 
am not acquainted with your present family ; if you 
think right, you will oblige me by saying how 
much I am, and have been, befriended by you. It 
is usual with me to say, "I thank you;" I mean 
what I say. I do thank you. I do not write thus 
to solicit more than a continuance of your good 
opinion and an interest in your prayers. It is not 
pride, but principle, that has kept me from receiving 
even more favours from you than I have. You have 
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done too much for me — to eat the bread I have not 
earned is not pleasant. Are you weary ? I am 
both starred and tired. May Heaven's best bless- 
ings attend both you and yours — so prays 

Ceassiits.* 

The alternations of hope and fear, consequent 
upon the attempts of the prisoner's friends to 
procure a free pardon as the reward of services 
to be performed, were additional trials to G., 
and especially as these attempts ended in dis- 
appointment. Still the calm and humble spirit 
of the Christian is evident throughout the letters 
that follow, whilst his gratitude to those who 
were engaged in his behalf breathes in every 
line. One thing is evident throughout, that 
the sense of sin was far deeper than his sense 
of suffering. The sting of self-reproach it was 
that humbled him, not the degradations of the 
fetters and the cell. 

ToB, 

My deab and veet valuable Peiends, — It is 
impossible for me to express the sense I have of 
your unprecedented friendship towards me, and I 
would willingly comply with anything you recom- 
mend. I hope you will bear with me in offering 
my thoughts on the subject of your letter. The 
address you have written I cannot help approving 

* A signature sometimes adopted by G-. 

I 
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in almost every particular, as expressive of my 
mind; but, when I reflect on my past unwearied 
endeavours to render myself and my country the 
service I am convinced I could, and the little suc- 
cess attending those endeavours, I must say I think 
any farther attempts will terminate in a similar 
manner. There are difficulties in the way (which 
yourselves know of) that, possibly, in your zeal to 
serve me, you may have overlooked; which I 
should have thought but little of, were it not for 
the experience I have gone through. 

The Bank, I am persuaded, is truly desirous of 
putting a stop to forgeries. Would they not be, or 
are^hey not, prevented employing a person in my 
circumstances because of its being a precedent for 
others teasing them with things of this nature P 
Fennel, I am informed by a stupid barber, that came 
in the last Newgate draft (and who wrote his letters), 
quoted my name repeatedly : this militates much 
against me. I tell truth when I say I am firm in 
my persuasion of putting a stop to these practices — 
after once offering, independent of any considera- 
tion whatever, are they to be moved ? You will 
recollect I never saw the last petition, nor knew 
anything of it further than that one was presented, 
and I expect these were the sentiments expressed 
in it. I expected an answer of some kind« till I 
came to this uncomfortable place, since which time 
I have often thought it a pity they did not employ 
the months I spent at "Warwick for this end. 

Again, the wove paper, being found to answer no 
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better purpose than it has, must also operate very 
powerfully against any more alterations; though, 
by the bye, this was a changing for the worse. 
There was some merit in it, there would have been 
more if the inventor had looked at the other side of 
the question, and not recommended it at all. They 
who offer schemes ought not to idolize their own 
inventions so much as they do, but rather ought to 
inquire — cannot these things be imitated ? I con- 
fess that, had I proposed any thing of the kind, it 
would sit very unpleasantly on my mind to think of 
the ease with which it is imitated^ and that by men 
of the very meanest capacities. The very many 
things I have thought of from time to time were— 
till lately — like an overgrown tree, which, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, I have been under the necessity 
of lopping, branch after branch, till there is little 
more than the stump left, but what remains I 
think very good timber, and would serve the public 
materially, if hewn into the most convenient form 
for the purpose. There is but little reason to sup- 
pose I shall be the tool to work it up, upon which 
principle it was I wrote four months ago to my 
brother William, saying, " if the Bank be unwilling 
to give me any further trial, I would, as a tribute 
of gratitude to them, and in the hope of its being 
useful, send them a model of a mould just as I 
sailed, when there would be no possibility of bring- 
ing me back, nor my teazing any more about it." 
Allowing for the veering of this crazy vessel, I have 
uniformly persevered in this intention. I do not 

I 2 
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mean to insinuate that the Bank or the Bay are 
equally indifferent — for I have a wife and child, no 
man ever loved more, nor would do more for, were 
opportunity presented. As &r as regards myself 
they are indifferent ; and I cannot help viewing 
i^em in the same light as Lord Tullamore does his 
estate — full of bogs, quagmires, and fraught with 
nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I think, in my last letter, I told you my removal 
here had taught me a lesson that would remain. 
This opportunity is favourable to explain. When 
I was at Warwick, I was very desirous of getting 
from under the hands of E., and was earnest in my 
solicitations at a throne of grace for deliverance. 
I obtained — what there is some reason to think I 
was too anxious after — and richly merit every thing 
that has sinc6 befallen me. I was deceived in the 
account of the hulks. I repented at the first— 
I do not repent now. I would not that things 
should be otherwise — ^it has convinced me of the 
great power I have to hold the world at defiance — 
not in my own strength. The Sunday I left War- 
wick I was trusting too much to my own arm : we 
had not ridden thirty miles ere I met a person 
who, eleven years back, had ruined and broken the 
heart of a mother at that time more dear to me 
than life itself, and entailed upon me all the mis- 
fortunes which I have since endured. Let these 
matters remain for the present as graciously in- 
tended for the gracious end they have at length 
answered. Perhaps my wife has my mother's will, 
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and a little paper she wrote me two days before her 
death — they wiU acquaint you of these points. 

This is a most miserable place ; to be sure. God, 
in tender compassion to me under this affliction, has 
given me favour in the eyes of my fellow-prisoners, 
and has not permitted them to do me any material 
injury ; it must be attributed to Him alone. I 
avowedly disapprove of their conduct, and feel but 
little hesitation in reminding them of it every con- 
venient opportunity. I find it no difficult matter 
to bring conviction to their understandings — it is 
G-OD alone who can reach the heart. Many times 
when I get one or other of them alone, I see them 
sigh, and in such a manner as to justify the con- 
clusion that some good might arise from it — a few 
hours will convince me to the coiflrary. In short, 
they seem, for the most part, left to work all un- 
cleanness with greediness — to follow their own way 
to misery. Here, too, is a set of hypocrites, whose 
profession is for interested purposes ; such as make 
religion subservient to temporal advantages are, in 
my view, more vile than the former : these servants 
of Satan beget others to a mere profession, and 
thus open the gates of destruction, if 'possible, 
wider than before. To see them singing hymns^ 
attending prayer, and appearing sanctified in chapel 
on a Sabbath afternoon, and then, on coming out, 
to hear them cursing others, with vile imprecations, 
as if for diversion, — oh, then I can lift an eye and 
heart to Heaven, and ask. Ah, why me ? God 
knows my mind herein. To Him with reverence I 
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appeal when I say I would not withhold the hand 
of fellowship from any of His dear children how- 
ever despicable their situation^ and however 1 might 
be despised for it. 

. To return to the subject of the petition. I am 
of opinion you have drawn it up in consequence of 
my complaining, and under an impression that I 
should not be content to go without another effort. 
Believe me when I tell you this is not the case. I 
am content matters should take the course Provi- 
dence has appointed ; it is my earnest prayer that 
I may be kept from repining on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, perhaps the sense I have of my own 
weakness — from recent experience — will teach me 
to prefer trusting others to myself. " Keep back 
Thy servant from presumption," ought to have 
been my prayer the day I left "Warwick. I have 
been paid — I trust in gold too ! 

Tou-well know there is no reason why I may 
not do well at the Bay. I have great hope, when 
once more favoured with an opportunity, that my 
endeavours will be blessed. 

Tour letter, friend O., of much, much, much. 
It has in so many instances been fulfilled ; and 
that in which you mentioned my leaving England 
was told so truly of me that, if my present situation 
be not all it meant, I must go ! And may the 
God of all peace and consolation go with me, be 
with you, and do in us and by us whatever His 
good pleasure may be. 

Now, then, if you think I am, or have been, 
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wanting in my duty as a man, to the Bank, my 
family, or elsewhere (understand of men), tell me 
of it — I am open to conviction. I will readily 
agree to any thing you may advise. If you are of 
opinion I ought to send the letter to the Bank, 
write and say, ** I think you ought to send once 
more to the Bank." Again, as above, if you have 
written out of compassion to my infirmities, say no 
more about it; I shall go through as the Lobd 
shall enable me. For the first few weeks afber I 
sail, I shall be unhappy at leaving my country — I 
hope I shall be kept from repining. I promise no- 
thing, for I am nothing but a poor short-sighted 
creature, full of infirmity, confident of nothing, but 
that, when this life is over, I shall be happy in the 

presence of God, there to [fill up the space, 

ye that know any thing of the fellowship of the 
saints, the forgiveness of sins, and are living in 
hope of the glory that shall be revealed !] 

To return : I offer you the model I intended, if 
it can be managed for me to send any thing sealed 
to you. I can make it of bone, or almost any 
thing ; and I will enter into a controversy with you 
of the practicability, of the impassibility of any 
one's imitating it by friction, <&c. ; and the great 
improbability of paper-makers themselves ever at- 
tempting it. These thoughts, I hope, will appear 
reasonable ; they are such as I wish to submit to 
your most serious consideration; and, when you 
have all of you thought them over, I shall acquiesce 
in your advice about these two feathers (oh, that 
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they may always appear so). Preponderate which 
will, I shall want nothing hut grace to make the 
hest of them. If, in after life, you hear of discon- 
tent, OP aught like it, recollect the infirmity of my 
nature, and place it to the account of J. G-. What- 
soever appears of holy resignation is the grace of 
Goi> to His unworthy dust — place this to the name 
of Onesiphoms, and watch and see which prevails — 
Chbist or Belial. 

I have run nearly through the account of the 
Bay — but will give you no opinion, that it may in** 
fluence neither way. I do not approve of the ex- 
pense to which you put yourself for it. Franks's 
book also I have read nearly through — it is encou- 
raging. I could produce you very many instances 
of the Providential supports I have met with for 
almost twelve months ; this I purpose to do when 
more quiet, or when placed beyond the possibility 
of a thought arising (even in an enemy) that I 
write for interested purposes. This ha« been the 
principal bar to my giving you the detail I have 
long wished, often promised, and fully purpose to 
perform. I am glad you have found out the old 
people — I must leave them to Ood, I dare not 
meddle with them. I have great cause for thank- 
fulness for what you said when S. was in the room : 
I should have enough to do but for that. Biches 
enter but little into my calculation. If I am but 
found a godly man, if my actions in life will but 
bear this appellation, it is of very little consequence 
whether I am worth a farthing or a fortune. 
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I asked the Captain this afternoon for leave to 
write to you a sealed letter ; after a little hesita- 
tion, he consented. Mr. S. calls for this to-mor- 
row and a little box I had ready on the 24th. 
Have patience with this tedious letter ; I have 
written next to nothing I had intended. 

Wednesday Morning, two o'clock, the only time 
of peace for 

Cbassius. 

P.S. — On reading over what I wrote last night, 
I must beg you to cast a veil over this fragment of 
rationality. I enclose it in this wrapper of grati- 
tude. I thank you sincerely for all your kindness 
to me and mine — let this suffice for the present. I 
have told you nothing of the ignorance, the blind- 
ness, the humility, the joy — the every thing that is 
past — in this little casket. Tours came in the way 
you wished. I waited for Mr. S. calling again, and 
I wrote. From what I observed, I thought it best, 
after he called yesterday, to tell the Captain plainly 
I had something to write to the Engraver of the 
Bank, which I could not with propriety, if it was 
to be read. It is best to act openly. I think I 
shall obtain leave to write any thing officially at 
any time. To E. I offer my thanks (I hope he'll 
excuse my familiarity,) to M., to all. To the ladies 
say that I am more than obliged. I think myself 
fortunate in not being personally known to any of 
them — ^they might think less kindly if they knew 
the silent stupidity with which I should sit in their 
presence. Miss T. must not take it unseemly in 
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my sending the bones of the hulks :* I made it to 
say I was obliged for the attention to my wife. 

To M. 

Monday Evening^ Bee, 27, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — Your long silence I am certain is 
not owing to negligence, or anything like it, there- 
fore you must not for a moment suppose I can ever 
think so. Besides, in all letters, I hear of your 
kind wishes for me — even me, the laws of whose 
country have so justly deprived of the privilege of 
the liberty I once unhappily possessed : — me, that 
cannot by any means repair, 1 might say counter- 
balance, the injury I attempted ; even unworthy me 
— am still afforded this consolation, that there are 
some, God has raised me up in a very singular 
manner, who still think kindly of me. You know, 
in writing to one I mean all. You seem as cheer- 
ful as ever. The last time I saw you, you were a 
little mistaken in your calculation of the old peo- 
ple's £500. The five months past since then have 
produced many strange things to me — yet, as you ob- 
serve, we are both preserved. You are fond of poetry 
— I will give you a verse indicative of the Lobd'b 
preserving care for me through all these afflictions : 

* It is necessary here to explain that this gifted prisoner 
used to send to one or other of the children little specimens 
of his ingenuity cut out of beef bones. A curious one the 
editor has reverentially preserved, and only now and then 
permits his children to examine it. 
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" The strings that twine about my heart 
Tortures and racks may tear them oS, 
But they can never, never part 
With their dear hold of Cheist my Loud." 

Watts. 

I have not time to write you a long letter. "Will 
you have the goodness to endeavour to persuade my 
dear wife not to come to Portsmouth ? Tou will 
observe by the enclosed the very great civilities 
I receive from friends here. You mention a cask 
of seeds — do not put yourself to expenses — your- 
generosity has often hurt me. Eemember me very 
respectfully to Mrs. M., with many thanks for the 
kindness she has shown to my poor dear wife. 

Yours, in love and esteem, 

J. G. 
ToB. 

Dee. 28, 1802. 

Deab Sib, — Yours by Mr. B. I received on 
Friday, and the affectionate mention of my poor 
wife considerably agitated me : it was at a time I 
had b^n thinking very much of her and my dear 
boy. The last ship that went allowed prisoners to 
take any boxes they had, so that I can most likely 
take anything 1 may want. As to your getting a 
cabin for us, I don't know what to say to it — I 
could wish for some place on my wife and child's 
account. I should be very sorry for you, my worthy 
friend, to inconvenience yourself with a journey 
down here— I purpose writing you many letters 
before I sail. Will you be so kind as tell my 
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brother not to come down : — the bitterness of part- 
ing is over — it is only opening old wounds afresh 
to say Farewell again. I desire my love to him, 
and wish he may soon quite recover from his ill- 
ness, as I hear he is better. 

I think you and another Z. were the principals 
in advising me to write another letter to the Bank. 
I hope you will excuse me for saying I have the 
smile of you. Are you now convinced of their de- 
termination ? When I wrote, it was with indiffe- 
rence — I left it . I did not know what to 

think of it. I could not bring my mind to any 
determination : however, sir, I have written again 
some further communications which I take the 
liberty of requesting you to forward. 

Mr. C. called this morning — you will see how 
kind he has been to me. Also Mr. and Mrs. L.'s 
kindness I am very much obliged for. Captain 
Thompson has assured them and me I shall go 
single-ironed — I am glad, as I was very much con- 
cerned, fearing the rules would not allow of it. 
Now, my dear boy, thou shalt never see thy father's 
fetters ! 

I have much to write, but have not time now. 
Eespectful compliments to Mrs. B., Miss T. and 
all. 

Yours respectfully, 

J. G. 

P.S. — I have much also to write your little wor- 
thy friend. There is a good receipt Bomans viii. 
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Deab S., — Tour letters I received, and purpose 
writing you in a few days. Till then, be satisfied 
of my being continued in health and sincere regar4 
for you. My love to my dear boy. 

Thine, 

J. G. 

The editor greatly deplores the large hiatus 
between December, 1802, and March, 1803. 
The correspondence doubtless went on, and the 
only explanation must be that of unfortunately 
destroyed papers. 

ToB, 

Wednesday y Noon, March 23, 1803. 

Deab Feiends, — Mrs. G. informs me Mr. 8. is 
going to London. It would seem extremely unkind 
if I did not write you a line, if indeed my long 
silence has not appeared so already. But I have 
been waiting for to-morrow, and to-morrow, that I 
might inform you of something respecting a change, 
or an appearance of one. 

PosiTiTELT, you havc by your friendship to me 
and mine so stopped my mouth that I know not 
what to say. Often I have thought, if I write and 
do not mention it, it would appear ungrateful — 
and if I do, it would seem as if I asked for more. 
Seally, I do not, nor ever did, wish you to put 
yourselves to a pound expense on my account. 
Fear not, my dear friends, but that He to whom 
you have commended me, He who has so singularly 
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wrought for me, will continue to abide with His 
unworthy dust for good. Doubt not my int-egrity 
in any situation in which I may be placed : it is my 
privilege to be an honest man, my happiness to be 
found a Christian in truth and love. 

The carpenter of the " Calcutta" called the other 
day to let me his cabin : I expect to have it on rea- 
sonable terms, considering circumstances. If so, 
we shall be to ourselves — this, you well know, will 
be no small privilege. My wife, my child, myself 
— all well. 

I will not say farewell, because it is my intention 
to write each of you a line. 

In haste. 

Tours truly, 

J. a. 



To 



Pwrtseay April 6, 1803. 

Deab Friends, — A word in great haste. Mr. 
G. has been here, is greatly concerned for our wel- 
fare, and is fully persuaded, if the Bank is friendly, 
I might be liberated ; and that he will use every 
influence in his power for us. This and very much 
more has been said. JN'ow then, my dear friends, I 
hope you will not take it amiss my apprizing you 
the moment I knew of this conversation, afber he saw 
me yesterday. But observe that I am well satis- 
fied with my sentence, as it stands, and also of the 
inutility of anything more being said in my behalf. 
I therefore earnestly request of you not to listen to 
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any more petitioning, or anything of the kind. 
Mr. S. is going to write to you at the kind request 
of Captain Thompson : this will be in time for you 
to reply to him, or any one, on that topic. Say 
that every effort has been made which could be 
thought Sf — without effect ; that the Bank are de- 
termined on the execution of my sentence; and 
that you cannot and will not run the risk of my 
being detained to another draft, for the sake of 
another fruitless attempt. 

I cannot sufficiently commend Captain Thompson 
for his friendly representation of my affair ; nor the 
humanity of Mr. Q-. for the zeal he manifested to 
serve us ; but they are not aware of the obstacles 
in the road to my liberty. That my sentence may 
be shortened I have no doubt ; but this I would 
not ask till I have manifested to those in power 
that I should not abuse any lenity they may think 
right to show me. 

I am extremely well in health, thank Qon. I 
desire kind remembrance to all.' 

Tours, 

J. G. 

From his Wife. 

Deab Sib, — Mr. G. wrote the foregoing for you 
in my pocket-book, while I was with him this after- 
noon. Please to present my affectionate regards 
to my dear Mrs. B. Mr. Q-. will write to all his good 
friends. My kind respects to Mr. and Mrs. M. I 
will write soon. Excuse all blunders — fear I am too 
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late for the post — ^am going with it myself. Rease 
to favour me with a line. Our boy sends his love 
— he is well. 

Your ever grateful friend, 

S. G. 

Thus far I am persuaded the reader has fol^ 
lowed with interest this repentant criminal. 

" Penitent sincere 
As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye.** 

In all who came into immediate and personal 
contact with him he had secured a far deeper 
feeling, that of aflFectionate regard, and sincere 
respect. I have already lamented the loss of 
letters which has occasioned a blank in the 
correspondence of G. They related proba- 
bly to the permission that he should be ac- 
companied in his banishment by his wife and 
child. 

ToB. 

Deab Sib, — Mr. T. promised to inform you how 
comfortable he left us on Tuesday evening. Thurs- 
day, Mrs. G. reluctantly showed me your letter, 
judging it would, as it has, made me very unhappy 
to hear of the afliiction of my truly worthy friend 
O. I wrote, but had not an opportunity of send- 
ing, I fear it will be almost impossible for me to 
receive a line on the state of his health before I 
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leave : however, let me hear, if you can. If we 
are not farther than St. Helen's, I shall receive it. 
This shock, and just at last, too, has fallen rather 
severely : the affection I bear that dear man has, if 
possible, increased since I heard from my wife of 
his continued regards for my welfare. Indeed, I 
may say this of all my friends — only you know 
why there is any distinction. I am not completely 
at liberty to say all I would wish on this subject. 

Mr. G. and Mr. Thompson behaved in the most 
polite manner to me at my departure. "We are 
and are likely to remain more comfortable than any 
reasonable creature would have thought : we have 
the use of the carpenter's cabin, who, with three 
others, mess with us : the company are as well as 
could be looked for— more kind than otherwise. 
This change I scarcely know what to liken to — 
from one confusion to another, but far more com- 
fortable than before. With a mind unaccountably 
indifferent to everything around, it appears I shall 
leave this country — contrary to my expectation — 
without a sigh, or one anxious wish that things 
should be otherwise, externally^ understand me. 
Our trunks are all on board, without the loss of a 
single article, and are stowed immediately undei 
our own eyes, so that we can have access to them at 
all times. 

The gentleman Mrs. Q-. wrote you of I have not 
seen — have confidence. Accept my thanks. I have 
no reason to fear but my affairs will continue to 
wear a favourable aspect. It had been much better 

K 
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for my country if the Bank had seen what might be 
done for the security of the public — no one can tax 
me with negligence in not reminding them. For 
my own part, I am satisfied with their present 
conduct to me individually. Perhaps from Port 
Philip I may send them a model — but this will 
depend on circumstances : if I do, I shall inclose it 
to you and friends. 

It rejoiced me very much to hear my name, 
called on Saturday morning — no more delays ! 
Now there appears a more certain object in view, 
which I shall endeavour to look to in the best way 
I am enabled. When I had written thus far, a 
Mr. Crook called from the " Ocean" store ship, 
with a letter from Miss S. He and his wife are 
going out miMionarying to Otaheite : he appears a 
friendly young man — in size and features much like 
H. He appears very desirous, and so expressed 
himself, of cultivating acquaintance, and I shall be 
as happy as he, if the event turns out that he is 
sent by his proper Master. 

When I was at W., M. would have tried for a 
commission of the kind for me, but I appeared so 
reluctant, and refused to qualify myself for the 
routine of office — so that it was dropped at the 
jfirst. This interview revived many things I saw 
and heard from that man a fortnight before I left 
Warwick : he gave me an account of the work of 
conversion going on rapidly in the South Seas. A 
few days before, I had been reading the Evangelical 
Magazine for Aug. 1802, whence he gained his in- 
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formation. He hurt me very much by departing 
from truth. The missionaries are sending for black 
clothes — aye, even for button moulds, which they 
cannot make for themselves. They give another 
hint : " the castor nut runs in profusion over the 
island, but v^e have neither skill, nor convenience, 
to extract the oil from it." Blockheads — then v^hy 
not send home for instructions to be set profitably to 
work ? They did not forget to ask for clothes to 
clothe their idle bodies. If I have aught to do 
with them, I pray Q-od I may be found a faithful 
follower of my dear Loed and Savioxte in all His 
steps. 

I wrote you thus far some days ago, and was 
about to continue my letter, but Mrs. G. has been 
ill for some days, and the weather so tempestuous, 
there was not a possibility of any boats coming 
from shore — not even the post-boats have been 
along-side till this morning. I have an opportunity 
of sending you this, which, if I miss ten minutes 
longer, I may not be able to send you for some 
days. We are likely to drop down to St. Helen's 
in a day or two. I find I can receive a line from 
you — do write, and make inquiries for my dear^ 
dear friend — whom I mean to address before my 
final departure. 

Tours in esteem, 

J. G. 

Mrs. G. better. D. well. J. G. ditto. The 
captain and officers are very polite, and treat us 

K 2 
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with humanity and respect. We write to all, 
and beg affectionate remembrance — excuse names. 
Unbounded thanks are due : May the Loed Him- 
self reward you all with the best of blessings I 
If you have heard from the old people, please to 
say. When you see brother Bill, remember me 
to him. 

We had promised our readers, somewhat too 
hastily perhaps, an escape from the roll of the 
muffled drum. The letters of G., written from 
the " Captivity ^^ Hulk at Portsea, differ but 
slightly as to his own feelings from those in- 
dited in the gaol of Warwick. In many re- 
spects his trials and his sufferings were greatly 
aggravated ; and in this floating prison he re- 
mained for six months. Painful are the records. 
His hours of thought and minutes of recreation 
were disturbed by the fiends with whom he was 
associated. " My ears/^ he says, ^^ are ringing 
with the bitterest imprecations of some, whilst 
others are singing the most obscene songs." 
All this he bears with meek submission and as 
a part of the appointed discipline. Yet even 
these reprobate hearts he subdued by gentle- 
ness, until they learned to admire what they 
could not practise, and a decent respect for 
'^ Mr, G." marked their conduct. " God," he 
says, in a subsequent letter to that quoted, 
^^ has given me favour in the eyes of my fellow 
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prisoners, and has not permitted them to do me 
any material injury/^ This was all he ex- 
pected, it was a great gain, as regarded himself, 
but beyond this their natures were unchanged, 
and he knew it. 

Natural and aflFecting are the fears lest his 
wife and child should witness the painful sights 
and sounds of such a place, and painful is the 
dread lest his desire to retard their personal in- 
tercourse should be felt as though he were want- 
ing in affection for them. Efforts too were still 
making by his friends to obtain a further com- " 
mutation of his sentence, but the failure does 
not seem to produce in him the slightest indi- 
cation of disappointment. He rather protested, 
with some feeling of displeasure, at such at- 
tempts to serve him ; but his faith is firm ^^ that 
his sentence will be shortened.^^ His greatest 
anxiety is that he may go to his ultimate des- 
tination with the first draught of convicts, and 
much of his reading is devoted to books that 
describe the place in which he is about to pass 
the years of his future life. His wife and child 
joined him but a short time previously to the 
sailing of the ship that was to convey him to a 
penal settlement. This ship was the ^' Calcutta^^ 
man of war. The carpenter^s cabin was ob- 
tained for a consideration, and thus this little 
family were as much released from personal 
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suflFering as circumstances would permit. The 
ship sailed on the 29th April, 1803, from Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, and arrived in Basses 
Strait the first week in October of the same 
year. 

His first letter after sailing is dated TeneriflFe. 

We now seem to breathe more freely, and 
can only regret that, as the prospects bright- 
ened, the letters are sparse. Not that the writer 
had failed in his communications to his ge- 
nerous friends, but that many of the letters 
have been unfortunately and accidentally de- 
stroyed. 

ToB. 

Teneriffe, May 20, 1803. 

Deab Feiend, — The day we so unexpectedly 
weighed anchor I wrote, but was not able to send. 
That day I heard by the bearer of your note, that 
you were on shore : the roughness of the water, 
and the improbability of your conveniently return- 
ing, must have prevented our seeing you. It pained 
me to hear of this further trouble which you took 
in coming to Portsmouth — surely such friendship 
is unmeritedly bestowed on such an one as me. 
Mr. C. dined with us on that day, and no doubt 
informed you how comfortable we were likely to be. 
It would be quite uninteresting to write you the 
particulars of our passage to Teneriffe, where we 
arrived on Monday, the 16th instant. In crossing 
the Bay of Biscay, we had some rather heavy gales. 
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which rocked us about pretty much, to the affliction 
of poor Mrs. Q ., who has had to encounter much 
sea-sickness. She was perfectly recovered before 
we arrived here, and there appears but little reason 
to expect a renewal of it. D. was sick, luckily for 
him, he took the only method to recover it — when 
eased of one burden, he ate another — so that his 
stomach was soon cured of its queasiness. I was 
also affected, but to no inconvenient degree. At 
present we are, through much, very much, mercy, 
well. 

Tour note, informing me of the recovery of my 
dear and valuable friend O., rejoiced me beyond ex- 
pression. Certain it is I feel an affection for you, 
my worthy sir, that bums, I think, more the far- 
ther I am separated from you. Tour letters I 
shall for ever prize — you know why. I purposely 
delayed writing to you at Portsmouth, in order to 
avoid the continuance of your notice of me in the 

honourable manner you adopted . I shrank 

from being noticed by the world ; and, unless a 
higher Hand should pluck me from my privacy, I 
shall remain, I trust, a humble follower of Cheist, 
searching amongst the people I meet with for others 
of the same hope, that we may rejoice together. 
I indulge myself in the hope that ere this your 
recovery is complete. In your affliction I was 
afflicted more than I can tell you. Profitably in- 
deed did you write to me, in your last letter, '* it is 
not the history, nor the jangling, of men ;" no, no, 
the mystery — oh, that we may continue to increase 
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in the happy experience of this immutable, immea- 
surable love ! 

Priend M., your letter, your very friendly letter, 
I cannot answer in every particular — you have 
heard above how we are and how we have fared. I 
wrote you at St. Helen's, but could not send in 
time. D. often takes his Pilgrim's Progress, and 
sighs, ah ! Jane — we have many jokes with him. 
Poor fellow, the two or three days that he was sick, 
I could get him to nothing but his book; — he 
would say a lesson if I liked — but no play. He is 
also very willing to say his lesson now, but cannot 
dispense with his amusements. He is rather too 
lively at times — affords us comfort — he will not be 
a sailor — " they are such dirty people." The car- 
penter, whose cabin we have, does every thing he 
can to amuse him and render us comfortable, — we 
are so, as much as any in the ship ; nay I must say 
there are none on board who meet with the real 
esteem we are held in. Mrs. Q-. has found but one 
female with whom she can exchange a word. The 
one who called on her in London — whose husband 
is on board — turns out a disgrace to her sex. I 
am astonished to see what a set of poor, cowardly, 
mean-spirited wretches there are on board : as men, 
I am ashamed of them. On board the " Captivity," 
I used frequently to shame them by an appeal to 
their own consciences. I have but little or no 
communication with them: they are in general 
healthy and treated with great humanity. 

The Governor received Mrs. G-. very politely. 
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and always speaks to her of me in the most friendly 
way. Also to my boy when they meet on the 
poop : he takes no active command till we arrive. 
Dr. Nopwood, the chaplain, and magistrate of the 
settlement, comes down to our cabin, and converses 
with us in the most affable and friendly manner ; 
hopes we shall bear up against this tide of misfor- 
tune/ and observes it will soon be over. The cap- 
tain is very merry, notices his namesake, as he 
calls our boy — who grows rapidly in size and acute- 
ness of observation. In short, of all, from the 
officers down to the ship's company, I do not think 
there is one who would not render us any service 
which could be needed. 

Now, my friend Zenas, my anxiety for you is 
over. How often have I trembled, fearing your 
zeal to serve me should be censured. I have had 
my share, I hope, however deservedly or otherwise 
— the LoBD knoweth best. To me the gloom of 
life seems nearly over ; many trials, no doubt, await 
us ; many unthought of difficulties we shall have to 
encounter — but, whilst there is help in Him that is 
mighty, what have we to fear ! The luxuries of life 
we never coveted, the necessaries we shall be sup- 
plied with, no doubt. I, of all men, have a right 
to form this conclusion from the past unmerited 
mercies we have been the subjects of. Miss T., it 
appears, has been in the school of affliction — it is 
well. Shall I be thought unfeeliug to say so ? I 
persist — it is well : I would not part with mine for 
millions — **in the day of adversity consider." 
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To you all — all together — accept our grateful ac- 
knowledgments — what can we say more ? Our not 
disgracing the acquaintance you have favoured us 
with is the only return we can make for your friend- 
ship to us. O., the friend of love, will you act as 
proxy for us ? or Typo., the friend of business ? or 
M., the man of friendship ? or Z., the friend of 
zeal? which of you shall we ask personally to 
thank each individual ? You, B., are the best to 
wind up accounts. I have, as usual, a deal to say^ 
but cannot say it now. The remove I am still in- 
different about, and I do not say so from affectation, 
but really I think nearly as favourably of New 
South Wales as of England : — my family and your 
friendship are the only causes of any difference of 
estimation. 

We will thank you to write to Birmingham, and 
say how well we are ; and that I promise to write 
from the next port, St. Jago, in about twelve days. 
Inform my brother we have heard nothing of him 
since Mrs. G. left London. If you see J., tell him 

to tell the J s's. Mr. and Mrs. Crook, the 

missionaries, called on us last night — all seems 
well : if so, how happy shall we be ! Thank you 
for Mr. Harris's letter. This place is warm, but 
not unpleasant ; we shall apparently have a favour- 
able voyage. 

The signal-gun for sailing is this moment fired — 
adieu, we each desire to be remembered to all. 

J. Q. 

P.S. — Mrs. S r is dead. Could not send 
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at Teneriffe — we are now under the line, and all 
well : warm — but not half so much so as you might 
expect. Mrs. Q-. and D. join in love. In great 
haste. 

To J. G's Friends. 

Deab Ebiends, — I suppose, from the sailing of 
the "Calcutta" from Port Jackson, that ere this 
you must have heard some of the particulars of our 
voyage and situation, from Mr. Dow the carpenter 
of that ship. But, just by way of remembrance, I 
will run over the time. 

Left Spithead April 24, 1803. Made Teneriffe 
May 16. Mrs. Q-., from the rocking of the ship, 
very sick. Sailed in a few days, and arrived at 
Eio Janeiro June 30. I took a view of the place, 
purposing to give a description of the people, but 
circumstances then prevented me : many particulars 
have since escaped me, and such as recur are not 
new. I gained a few dollars from them by Go- 
vernor Collins's recommendation, in piercing some 
plates for tradesmen's cards. I could have gained 
much more by making some crosses, &c. — here 
conscience interfered, and would not suffer me to 
act the part of an idol-maker. It is true, it is 
common enough in our own country.* 

Sailed thence July 19; and arrived at Simon's 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 12 ; a little mean, 

* The former residence of G-. near Birmingham had given 
him good opportunities of appreciating British morals. 
Heaps of these images, to help a religion pronounced by us as 
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contemptible place, almost unworthy the name of 
town, — Sailed thence about the 20th ; arrived at 
Port Philip Oct. 9. Five or six days v^ere occupied 
in examining the harbour, for the most eligible 
place to form the settlement. Two days before the 
landing I had permission to go on shore, which was 
the first time I had set-foot on land from about the 
second week I arrived at the " Captivity " from 
Warwick. I anticipated pleasure in the novelty, 
but was disappointed : never, surely, was a more 
barren land. I returned a note to the Governor, 
saying I thought it unlikely to answer any good 
purpose. However, the camp was pitched, the 
'' Ocean " transport cleared, and she sailed the lat- 
ter end of November for Sydney. 

She returned by governor King's order on the 
12th December, bringing an account of the harbour 
having been surveyed six months previous to our 
arrival, and that it has been condemned. The 
governor also recommended to lieutenant-governor 
Collins to remove the colony to the river Derwent, 
where he had sent a colony six months before. A 
small schooner was sent to examine Port Dalrym- 
ple, but returned with so unfavourable an account 
that it was determined to sail for the Derwent- 
river immediately. Till this time the colony was 
occupied in digging a government-garden, clearing 

damnable, are made there for exportation; the chains for 
captive Africans are manufactured by us who have abolished 
the Slaye- trade ; and Sydney Smith might well say he doubted 
not the car of Juggernaut was £a.bricated in Long Acre ! 
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land for a farm, and building huts for themselves. 
It would be tedious to read of the sapient schemes 
that were set on foot by the different wiseacres we 
had amongst us: suffice it to say that, with all 
their cleverness, the seeds would scarce Vegetate. 
The " Calcutta " sailed immediately after the 
" Ocean's'* return, leaving her to remove the colony 
at twice — a mo^t impolitic plan indeed. 

I wrote you from the Cape, saying I meant to 
begin the soap trade, and I bought tallow for that 
purpose. My attention was therefore occupied at 
Port Philip in looking after an alkali : it was so 
ordered by Providence that I fixed on one, per- 
haps, the most luxuriant vegetable in nature for 
yielding the marine alkali, or soda. With the 
assistance of some hands, I made a considerable 
quantity, which I packed and prepared for sailing 
the first draft. A few days before the time, as I 
was descending a bank on the beach, I had a very 
narrow escape — the ground gave way, precipitated 
me headlong down the bank among the rocks be- 
neath : as I came near the bottom, a bough of a 
tree turned me round, and I fell on my hip, instead 
of my head. Here I was obliged to remain till, by 
making motions with my hat, I was observed by 
some men at a distance, who helped me home in 
pain — but in peace. Here I was not to quit the 
stage of life. The governor was truly concerned 
at my misfortune, and it was determined, though 
contrary to his wish, that I should remain for the 
second draft. Before the ship quitted the harbour, 
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I was beginning to reoover, so that I could make a 
hobbling shifb to go about with crutches. I there- 
fore requested he would leave orders for some 
hands, and I would present goyemment with half 
a ton of the alkali to send home to England. He 
accordingly left orders for me to haye whatsoever 
men or things I might require ; but begged of me 
by no means to put myself to the least inconve- 
nience, or make myself uncomfortable with business 
of any kind. 

The " Ocean," with the governor and first draft, 
sailed January 31. 1 set five men to work afresh, 
for 1 would not be troubled with more ; and, in 
about eleven weeks we completed thirteen casks of 
alkali, weighing two tons, of as excellent a quality 
as any you buy under the name of pearl-ashes in 
London. Thus, my friends, with such small aid, I 
was enabled to do more good for my country than 
all the colony of Port Philip put together. 

About a month after the " Ocean" sailed, a 
small cutter put in to Port Philip, on her way to 
the river Derwent, where, on their arrival, they re- 
ported I was dead. The governor, upon hearing of 
it, went down himself to the cutter to inquire, and 
could obtain no satisfactory answer whether it was 
so or not ; which left him and all the principal per- 
sons of the colony in great anxiety respecting us — 
which he informed me the day we landed there. 
When I waited on him to pay the customary com- 
pliments, he assured me he would rather part with 
any ten persons of his colony than lose his Q . 
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Such is the esteem I had obtained, although I had 
not at that time, to his knowledge, rendered the 
least benefit to the colony, except in such occa- 
sional observations as I could not help making, 
when they can be of the least benefit. 

The " Ocean" returned April 15, and sailed 
with the remainder of the colony on the 20th May, 
expecting to make the Derwent in nine or ten 
days. We were in sight of that place about that 
time ; contrary winds blew us off — they were fol- 
lowed (according to Captain Mertho and all his 
officers) with as severe gales as ever they, or any 
one on board, had witnessed. All hands were much 
alarmed, our water was getting short, we were all 
on allowance, the stock was dying very fast, and 
everything presented the most dreary appearance 
throughout the ship. In this state we made Oyster- 
bay, in an island of that name, about a hundred 
miles from the Derwent. This place sheltered us, 
here we obtained water by digging four or five 
wells, and grass for the bullocks, sheep, and pigs, 
that had been living on flour for some days — all 
private stock was killed — but mine — the command- 
ing officer not thinking himself justified in feeding 
private stock with public flour. My sheep I kept 
on tea, which I had found and manufactured at 
Port Philip, equal to any of the common black teas 
sold in England. This answered exceedingly well 
— so that I suffered nothing in the voyage but the 
loss of an old hen that flew overboard. 

This place is by far more eligible a situation than 
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Port Philip : there it was nothing but a complete 
bed of sand, and the timber was of so miserable a 
kind that it was impossible to get a straight piece 
twelve feet long. Here we find good soil, and 
timber commonly a hundred feet without a bend, 
the general girth, seven to twelve feet : some have 
been measured of the enormous size of forty-four 
feet in girth ! The country is mountainous, the 
mount Plateau near the camp will take three or 
four days to ascend. £!angaroos are in tolerable 
plenty; their flesh is equal in quality to most 
foreign — not English — roast beef. Fish scarce, but 
more expected in warmer weather. Whales are in 
abundance (spermaceti). I recommend him, and, 
in consequence, the governor is about to build boats 
to take a few ; if for no other purpose than the 
soap trade, which I perceive I omitted to mention 
in the proper place. 

After the first draft left, I made a few experi- 
ments, and brought it so completely to answer that 
I can sell soap equal to any of the Windsor you 
pay so dear for in London. I made a large chest, 
about three hundred weight, and when I came here 
found them selling common yellow soap from Syd- 
ney at 28, 6d, per lb. I cannot in conscience ask 
more, nor in duty to my family take less — it is con- 
sidered a favour to let them have it at that. Of 
about £10. 10«. I shall be enabled to make £100. 

You'll recollect I was to have been placed in a 
particular situation. Soon after my landing at 
Port Philip, I asked the governor of my employ, 
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observing to bim that it would be painful to me to 
eat the bread of idleness. He replied, " I know 

that, G , but I have been thinking ,'* and 

he abruptly leflb me. I left him, too, to think for a 
month ; and, although he often conversed with me, 
and called at my tent (for we had one to ourselves, 
when others were crowded with twelve or fourteen 
persons), yet he never said anything in reply. 
Tired with waiting, I then set on at the alkali 

trade, and since then he has often told me, " Q- , 

do as you like, pursue the researches of your own 
mind, in any way you think best — if you want 
assistance, I will give it you. I am perfectly satis- 
fied of the consistency of your conduct, and what- 
ever you ask you shall have.'* But a few nights 
back I was up at his house, and he then, in the 
course of conversation, told me that he looked on 
me in the light of an injured man, and that he 
hoped ere long to make me and mine very com- 
fortable. I am going to build a house near his. 
At present we are in one belonging to a man that 
came from the " Captivity," whom there and ever 
since I have esteemed. This house consists of a 
kitchen and two bed-rooms, and is the best built of 
any in the camp. 

Our health has been continued beyond calcula- 
tion, considering the tossing about we have had for 
so many months, also its being so contrary a life to 
that which we have been used to, so that I am — 
as must any one be — astonished at it. 

J. G. 



i 
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To J, G.*8 Friends, 



Dear Feibitds, — It would be unkind not to 
drop you a line in particular, the kindness you 
have so constantly showed us claims it. I can 
refer you to nothing but my general letter as to 
our present situation ; and to Captain Mertho, of 
the " Ocean," who has been so good as to promise 
to deliver this to you himself. During our voyage 
he was very kind : we had a cabin, and the offer of 
any comfort the ship could afford. I took frequent 
opportunities of conversing with him, and he has 
assured me he will inform you of all I told bim 
about. 

Before I came on shore here I had a great wish 
to go to Sydney, but the governor's kindness, and 
the prospect before me, have completely stripped 
me of my desire to be in any other place than this 
— except that a sigh will sometimes plead for Old 
England — yet even this I would not wish at pre- 
sent. There seems but little doubt of my emancv* 
pation ; my name and character have been blazed 
about at Sydney by the captain and officers of the 
" Calcutta :" one of them is now lieutenant-go- 
vernor of Norfolk Island, for whom I cut many 
things during the voyage. Old Captain Woodriffe 
was much our friend — for him I cut a cocoa-nut 
with Neptune and his train, which he prized very 
much : also one for Governor Collins, expressive of 
a captive desiring liberty : and one I have under 
hand for Governor King ; but I must send it by 
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the next ship — as I have so much to attend to at 
present. 

Yesterday morning I proposed sending a cask of 
the alkali as a present to the Orphan School : the 
ladies of Governor King and Lieutenant-governor 
Patterson are the patronesses thereof. Governor 
Collins was highly pleased with the proposition, and 
promised to mention it to Governor King as ray 
present. I really believe, my friends, there is 
nothing which could conduce to our welfare that 
Governor Collins would not readily do for us. I do 
not exaggerate when I write thus, for I could fill 
my letters with one marked kindness or other. 

After things are a little settled, it is very difficult 
to say how matters will end — perhaps in a con- 
siderable fortune in a short time. Here, as well as 
in every foreign port I have seen, there are re- 
sources enough. The ignorance which forbids their 
application vastly increases the quantity — it is 
double to what they would be in England. 

I have said as much in my general letter as pru- 
dence dictates — none can be offended. I shall be 
obliged by your sending it to Birmingham. We 
suppose you have visited the old people^ as you in- 
tended — it must be something more than they that 
would induce me to return. I begin, before I have 
laid the foundation of my house, to look forward to 
that time. It is very reasonable to think it will 
not be many years, yet I am unaccountably indiffe- 

^ Hia wife's fiEtther and mother. 
L 2 
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rent about it. Transportation — and that for life, 
too ! is an afflicting sentence, is it not, my friends P 
Truly it is, and seriously one of the most dreadful 
sentences of our country. Yet my good, my mer- 
ciful, my gracious Q-od has made this thorny bed a 
bed of roses — this bitter cup the sweetest draught 
that ever I took in life. When I look back on the 
past, can it fail to excite my gratitude ? Oh, sin- 
ful, sinful worm that I am, to my shame be it 
spoken how oft do I forget, how apt am I to at- 
tribute to a wrong cause, the blessings I en- 
joy ! Thanks, eternal thanks, to a dear reclaiming 
Saviotje, who will not let me rest in these de- 
lusions. 

When in the storms we met with, coming from 
Port Philip, I often went on deck, and endeavoured 
to search the foundation of my hope, during the 
perils of the sea. Dreadful as they were, I could 
not find my mind much affected by them. I trust 
I had a humble hope that, whatsoever the event 
might be, I was safe, and that hope, which sup- 
ported me then, cheers me now. Come what wiU, 
all is well with the unworthiest, most sinful (saved) 
soul on earth ! 

To a mind over anxious for the future events of 
life, this place — pleasant as it is — would afford but 
few consolations. It would be easy to raise insur- 
mountable difficulties ; but, whether it is owing to 
so long a course of buffetings about from place to 
place, or to a providential resignation to the will of 
heaven, judge, when I tell you, and that from the 
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bottom of my soul, that, as it regards my own par- 
ticular self — independent of family or friends — 
there is not a place on earth I would, at this mo* 
ment wish to be in in preference to the present. I 
must confess it is not always so — no situation in 
life will afford uninterrupted peace — I should be 
sorry were it my case. No, no, let my blessed 
Days-man get Himself glory in subduing the evils 
of my corrupt nature. 

I am often looking around to see if there is any 
opening, in any way, to establish a little society 
amongst us : of which at present there appears 
but little probability. Mr. Crook, the missionary, 
pitched his tent close in the rear of mine at Port 
Philip. I sometimes walked out with him. He 
preached on Sundays during the passage in the 
"Ocean," but when he came to Port Philip, he 
assured me he did not think, except in one doubt- 
ful instance, that any good arose from it ; and that, 
from what they had said, he really thought, if he 
attempted to preach among the settlers, not one 
would hear him. He and his wife (whom he mar- 
ried two days before they came on board) went by 
the " Ocean" to Sydney on their way to Otaheite. 

I suppose you have heard of the affairs of that 
island. There was another missionary sent out 
with Crook. He was very unmannerly — we never 
saw him on shore. He was recommended by Mat- 
thew Wilks — some foremast man of the London 
Missionary Society — as a very useful man. The 
truth is he was an old discharged ship's carpenter, 
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who was for ever angry with himself and all about 
him ; rather than be at the trouble of cooking his 
own meat, he would eat it raw : it appears they 
were always at variance. Crook himself is a 
Moody, in the proper sense of the term. He told 
me that the very name of missionary stunk at Syd- 
ney. Dr. Severn, of **the Ocean," told me Crook 
was very much disappointed on his arrival at Syd- 
ney to find his brethren had been tampering with 
the political affairs of the Otaheitians. In short, 
their general conduct has been such as to disgrace 
any cause ; and I hope before this the Society is 
convinced of their presumption. I recollect just as 
I left England they were purposing to send over 
thirty or forty families — determining to breed a 
profession of the gospel — but in this they are 
stopped. 

The last accounts I heard were that the mission- 
aries had been continually fermenting divisions be- 
tween the two parties that were at O., and that a 
battle had taken place, wherein one king was killed 
and the tribe overcome which the missionaries 
espoused. The conquerors threatened them with 
death if they did not ship themselves on board the 
vessel which lay there. Some did so, and the cap- 
tain prevailed on the islanders to permit the rest to 
remain till he could send them a vessel — which he 
promised to do as soon as he arrived at Sydney. 
This will be no disappointment to the carpenter, 
who, Mr. Crook firmly believed, had never any in- 
tention to go there. There may be some worthies 
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among them, but it is evident their general inten- 
tions have been idleness, or interest. One or two 
have joined the natives, and have sunk into the 
most criminal familiarities with them ; others have 
entered into trade, and lost sight of their former 
professions.* 

This place, as I said before, is better land, but 
the country around is so hilly, the hills so stony, 
and the flat land so scant, that 1 am very much of 
opinion, after it has been tried a year or two, it will 
be found not to answer, and that the colony will 
ultimately go up to Port Jackson, or north of it. 
It is generally expected, when Governor King 
leaves, that Governor Collins will take his place. 
However, I shall, God willing, build a good sub- 

* It is not improbable that this description of Missionaries 
who fell under Q-.'s observation may give offence to some, and 
fortify anti-missionary writers in their objections. — Gr. spake 
of them as he found them, whether for good or evil. The 
Editor could not suppress these passages of his letters with- 
out a violation of his engagement to print the * Convict's' let- 
ters in their integrity — and he would not, that Missionary 
Societies may profit by the lesson conveyed, viz., that the La- 
bourers in so mighty a Cause should be selected with the 
utmost care and caution, and that, in the language of the 
prayer for Ember Week, * they may lay hands suddenly on 
no man,' but make choice of fit persons for God's work. It 
has been said of India that the lives of professing Christians 
were the hindrances of missionary labours — ^let it not be said 
that the disputes of missionaries have hindered the work for 
which they were sent. — If a man's heart be not in his work, 
he does but resemble the priests of Jeroboam — he is unworthy 
of his office, he is but a ' sm and not a blessing.' — Ep. 
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stantial house, and plant a good garden ; but agri- 
culture I shall not engage in — it is much better to 
buy than to sow, under present circumstances. If 
we can manage a cow, after a little while, I shall, 
for our boj's sake — poor fellow, he would give any 
thing for milk. In a week or two, we begin a re- 
gular course of instruction ; he counts the time, 
and anticipates much pleasure : he grows, is fat, 
and more healthy than when he lefb England. 

J. G. 

To J. G.*8 Friends. 

Deab Petends, — Since I wrote what is wrapped 
up in the other papers, a boat is come up the river 
from a large whaler, and told us she would come 
up in a day or two. I have waited until " the 
Ocean" is near sailing, to send you all the news, 
and to finish what I intended in my letters. We 
have by her strange accounts indeed. Norfolk Is- 
land is given up, and part of that colony removed 
to Port Dalrymple (the place condemned by Go- 
vernor Collins — as stated in the enclosed — ^being 
unfit for a settlement.) We hear a ship is arrived 
at Sydney, with two hundred and fifty men prisoners 
— we always thought no more would be sent to any 
but Governor Collins. I have great reason to 
think there is truth in these accounts. I hope no 
jealousy has arisen between the colonies. This 
news operates powerfully a wish in my mind to 
proceed to Sydney, though I would not, on any 
consideration, willingly give offence to our worthy 
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Governor — still if the progress of the colony be im- 
peded I should rather desire to be from it than not. 

How suddenly things turn ! " To-day is and to- 
morrow cast into the oven.*' Be it as it may, there 
is little reason to fear our family doing comfortably, 
there being in either place enough for industry, l)ut 
Sydney presents a better opening than here. The 
salt-works there stand still. We hear a person 
had them and four men, and one quarter of the 
profits; but he abused his trust, and joined his 
countrymen, the Irish croppies, as they are here 
termed ; amongst them there has been a serious 
affair — they demanded their liberty, and about 
three hundred were killed in resisting lawful au- 
thority. Thus it is in this country, and has been 
since we arrived, we are ever gaping after something 
new — and always finding matters contrary to our 
expectations. 

1 leave it to your discretion to write here or to 
Mr. M., principal clerk to Q-overnor King. Mrs. 
M. wrote to Mrs. Q-., and our answers go by this. 
There is reason to expect this whaler will convey 
some letters before this reach you — but I don't 
care to risk not sending by Captain Mertho : he 
has been my friend indeed, and I have done what 
little I can in return by drawing him three pair of 
charts of this country. I have written to Mrs. 
King with a present of soap, and Governor Collins 
has enclosed Mr. Serle's letter to Governor King. 
My indifference as to going or staying would be 
complete, but on my wife's account, who there 
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would have a moral female to speak to, whereas 
here is no such thing. 

I intended to write to each of you, and hope to 
do so by the whaler, by which I shall be unable to 
send any natural curiosity, for here are scarcely 
any ; they call it the end of the world — and for 
vice it is truly so, as here wickedness flourishes 
almost unchecked. I have tried to open on a few, 
but fear it has been my own, and not the Lord's 
doings. They have professed a little, and a good 
deal deceived me. " By their fruits ye shall know 
them," will not do for most here — words are con- 
sidered but wind, and strict regard for truth is 
generally unknown. 

It would surprise you to see the respect we en- 
joy. The minister, a gentleman of much humanity, 
and our chief magistrate, 1 am sometimes with, and 
my rib prides herself upon it. But I am yet like a 
spotted sheep — it is well to be despised for the 
cause of truth, yet it would ill become me, by any 
abrupt behaviour, to treat my superiors with dis- 
respect — so, " Well, that is your way of thinking," 
is often addressed to me. 

I have been cutting a stamp for some bills for 
Government ; it was done — as every thing else is 
done here — in great haste. It was reasonable to 
hope I should send the model I mean for the Bank 
in eight months — but, somehow or other, all has 
been bustle and now continues confusion. I have 
some drawings I shall, on my own account, present 
to some at Sydney. I have declined being looked 
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up to as an artist here — much plague and little 
profit attend the pursuit. 

I had flattered myself with a quiet country re- 
treat ; and this I may have if I choose to live in 
idleness— this I must not, cannot, do whilst I re- 
tain the respect for my dear wife and child they 
so richly merit. D. is as hearty, dear hoy, as I 
could wish him to he — thank Heaven. He has to 
look after the men employed in huilding— with 
which I am proceeding till events are more de- 
veloped in connection with the political concerns 
of these places. 

Our hoat is just come up, and has seen another 
vessel, hesides the whaler, that is beating off, but 
cannot get into the mouth of the river. The 
" Ocean '' has now fired her gun as a signal for sail- 
ing, and I must take leave of my friends, as usual, 
rather hastily. Pare well, my friends, may Hea- 
ven's best blessings await you. Ask Captain 
Mertho of every thing you can think of. I have 
committed an open letter to his care, to Mrs. 
King, with a small present of soap : the soap he 
will for certain present, but the letter he is to use 
at his discretion. By this vessel many are looking 
for their emancipation^ some few for pardons. I 
think we are rather beforehand with Q-overnment 
here — but if pardons do come, one, it is not un- 
likely, will fall on my devoted head. I find it is 
no uncommon thing for persons sent out for life to 
get their liberty so as to return after eighteen 
months. 



i 
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I should have been very happy to have sent you 
word we were settled, and got into something like 
a regular course of life, — but I am certain it must 
give you pleasure to see how the good providence 
of Q-OD has preserved and blessed us. His tem- 
poral mercies to us are singular — out so many 
months from the land of our nativity, in a con- 
tinued move, amongst the worst of beings, and yet 
in all that time scarce a thread has been lost, or a 
pound of our little all expended, either in support 
under affliction, extravagance or misfortune. 

D. reminds me, upon hearing I must close, to 
remember him to all, not forgetting his little Jane. 

Adieu ! 

J. G. 

Think of us at a throne of grace — and, if you re- 
joice in our preservation, be thankful !* 

In parting with our settler in this then new 
but now important colony ; in losing for ever a 
correspondence so instructive and affecting; 
the editor cannot conclude this portion better 
than by adopting — mutatis mutandis — the so- 
liloquy of Bishop Home on taking farewell of 
the Book of Psalms, after the long labours of 
preparing his Commentary. 

'^ The pleasure I have had in studying and 
meditating on those parts of these prophecies 

* Eeceiyed some time at the latter end of 1803, or early 
in 1804. 
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which are plain and practical, and especially 
those that are evangelical, has been an abun- 
dant balance to and recompense for the harder 
tasks we have met with in other parts that are 
more obscure. In many parts of this field the 
treasure must be digged for, as that in the 
mines ; but in other parts the surface is covered 
with rich and precious products, with com and 
flocks, and of which we may say, as was said of 
Noah, ' These same have comforted us greatly 
concerning our work and the toil of our hands,' 
and have made it very pleasant and delightful. 
God grant it maybe no less so to the readers !" 



But little remains to tell in continuation of 
our melancholy, yet, in many respects, cheer- 
ing, narrative. Interesting it cannot but prove 
to seriously-disposed minds, and such we leave 
to draw the practical moral, and to mark the 
dealings of the All-Merciful with that most 
acceptable of all sacrifice, a penitent and con- 
trite heart. Surely the suflferings of G. demand 
our sympathy, as his courage and constancy 
under them entitle him to our admiration and 
respect. We have given the last letter of G. 
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now in our possession. That many interven- 
ing, and some subsequent, ones, have been lost 
in the calamity noticed by the Editor in his 
introduction, is beyond a doubt. They are 
past recal, and it were useless to do more than 
lament the hiatus. 

The remainder of G.'s history may be briefly 
told. He remained seven years in the penal 
settlement, increasing in favour with aU whose 
good opinion was worth securing, and dis- 
charging with integrity all the functions of 
social man. In a short time after the resi- 
dence of himself and family in Hobart Town, 
he received a general pardon, a return to Eng- 
land excepted ; but a full and free remission 
soon followed. It is apparent that the feeling 
of degradation never entirely left him. The 
iron had entered into his soul. The woimd 
might be healed, but the scar remained. His 
life was a life of confiding faith, holding on to 
the end. That end was near, and it was cha- 
racteristic. On recovering his unrestricted 
liberty, his love of country returned strong 
upon him ; and, although he had formed last- 
ing fiiendships in the settlement, he resolved 
to die at home. 

Governor Collins was unspeakably sorry for 
G.^s determination, which he could not but re- 
spect. G.^s moral qualities had endeared him 
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to the Govemor^s heart, whilst his active and 
useful life had rendered him almost essential to 
the welfare of the colony. The strength of Go- 
vernor Collins^ attachment to G. can only be 
thoroughly understood by those who knew him ; 
and mutual was the attachment. The impres- 
sion left on the minds of the colonists, by the 
life and example of this noble Pro-consul, may 
be gleaned from the fact that, although five 
decades have passed since he was carried to his 
distant grave, his name is held in unabated 
honour, and he is still remembered as the Good 
Governor. 

At this time G. had a comfortable home ; — 
house and garden, a well stocked farm, and im- 
plements for his manufactory. He disposed of 
all, and made preparations for his departure. 
But God decreed that this wish of G.^s heart 
was not to be realised. In the midst of his 
preparations, his Mend the Governor fell sud- 
denly sick, and died. This was a severe blow 
to G., and, though his fortitude was shaken, 
the peculiar nature of the man appeared. We 
have been informed that, as he had built the 
Governor's house, he requested permission to 
make, with his own hands, the coffin in which 
his remains were to be consigned to the grave. 
This duty he performed. He assisted in plac- 
ing the body within the coffin, and screwed 
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down the lid. After the funeral, he retomed 
to his home deeply depressed in spirit and weak 
in body. His system had receiyed a shocks 
from which he never rallied. A severe illness 
followed^ and^ in a few days^ all his trials were 
at an end; and the ''king of terrors/' dis- 
armed^ came to him bnt as the messenger of 
peace ! 

His friends in England^ overjoyed at the news 
of G/s return, had arranged to meet him at 
Portsmouth, but the same vessel that should 
have gladdened their eyes with his presence, 
brought the tidings of his death ! His widow 
and son returned to this country soon after- 
wards, and the Editor, then a boy, met them 
both in London at his father's house. During 
the confinement of G. in Newgate, his almost 
infant son had been the companion and play- 
fellow of him who writes, and they now met again 
under circumstances how diflferent ! * * -x- * 
Fifty years and upwards have passed ! the widow 
removed to a distance, and is now, no doubt at 
rest. Of the son we have reason to know (but 
that knowledge has been recently acquired as 
these pages were passing through the press,) 
that he is still alive, and that his worldly career 
has been moderately prosperous. Not a word 
in the foregoing narrative, it is hoped, can 
wound his feelings. Of such a father (his 
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one false step excepted — bitterly repented and 
bravely redeemed) any son might be proud. 

It may be convenient here tq introduce a 
paper furnished, at the Editor's request, by a 
distinguished gentleman who succeeded Go- 
vernor Collins at Port Philip. It was written 
by him seven years ago, confirms our state- 
ment, places the character of G. in a most 
favourable light, and supplies some particulars 
not to be found in the correspondence. 

Mems.from Memory. 

" On the 27th of April, 1803, the Calcutta man- 
of-war and Ocean transport, with Governor Collins, 
a detachment of Marines, a chaplain, commissary, 
three surgeons, mineralogist, and surveyor, with 
twelve settlers and their families, ahout four hun- 
dred male convicts, and about twelve of the wives 
and children, sailed from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
to establish a new settlement called Port Philip, in 
Bass's Strait; Colonel Collins's government in- 
cluding Van Dieman's Land and all the Islands in 
the Strait. The ships touched on their outward 
voyage at Teneriffe, Eio de Janeiro, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and arrived at Port Philip, the 
transport with the settlers and officers the last 
week in September, and the Calcutta with the Go- 
vernor, some of the soldiers, and all the convicts 
the first week in October 1803. 

^' Early in 1804 the establishment removed in two 

M 
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divisions, in which were poor Mr. and Mrs. G-. and 
son, arriving in the Derwent in February, and the 
encampment was formed, where the city of Hobart 
Town now stands, on the 17th of February, 1804. 
Colonel Collins, who was a literary and excellent 
man, no doubt on the voyage ascertained Mr. 
G. to be a very superior man with strong intel- 
lectual powers ; and, although he had been unfor- 
tunate, he was not undeserving of his patronage 
and support, indeed I may add of his friendship, 
for he entertained a sincere regard for him, and 
commiserated his unfortunate situation, doing all 
in his power to alleviate it. His amiable wife, was 
not without the means of procuring comforts, bad 
any offered, but no ships visiting us, the whole set- 
tlement was called upon to endure hardships of no 
ordinary kind. The Governor himself, the oMcers, 
and the entire settlement for eighteen months, were 
without bread, vegetables, tea, sugar, wine, spirits, 
or beer, or any substitute, except the precarious 
supply of the wild game of the country, kan- 
garoo flesh excepted, for six weeks out of the 
eighteen months ; when a whaler put in, and the 
Governor procured biscuits to supply each indi- 
vidual with two pounds of biscuit weekly ; after the 
expenditure of which, the colonists were wholly 
without bread. 

" The Governor needed Mr. G.'s assistance to en- 
able him to build a comfortable cottage for himself 
and family, in which he resided until the day of bis 
death. The Governor passing with him under bis 
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roof many, no doubt intellectual, hours. For some 
period prior to Col. Collins's death, which took 
place suddenly (from memory) about seven p.m. on 
Saturday, March 24, 1810, Mr. G. was appointed 
storekeeper, which office he filled to the entire satis- 
faction of the Governor and commissary. No one 
in the settlement, I believe, felt more severely the 
death of Governor Collins than poor Mr. G. His 
talent as an engraver, no doubt, Mr. Bensley was 
fully aware of. Mr. G. undertook to engrave the 
silver plate for the lid of the coffin.* He was so 
dreadfully affected that his eyes were suffused with 
tears the whole time, and the shock had such an 
effect upon him that he never rallied ; and he de- 
parted this life, his earthly remains being deposited 
in the same churchyard with his deceased friend 
and Governor. I might have said that he obtained 
a conditional pardon which restored him to perfect 
freedom in the colony." 

If what has been stated in the foregoing nar- 
rative had occurred in this our day the punish- 
ment inflicted on one so tempted and betrayed 
would have been met by a public expression of 
sympathy, which would have enforced on au- 
thority milder thoughts. But * Commercial Ex- 
pediencj/ had then written its laws in blood, and 

• The Gk)vemor*8 letter alludes only to the engraving of 
the silver plate. It was from another source that the Editor 
obtained the information respecting the coffin, as given in a 
former page. 

M 2 
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rare were the instances of escape firom the 
scaffold by those who had infringed its sangui- 
nary code. The argument of the Third Geoi^e 
was stereotyped : "If the Prisoner escapes deaths 
the Perreaus were murdered !^^* Such was the 
reply of this monarch to a petition in behalf of 
Dr. Dodd, penned by Dr. Johnson and signed 
by thousands. Thus every execution for for- 
gery served but to strengthen this royal and 
cruel logic. Surely it is a great mistake in 
legislation to enlist public sympathy for of- 
fenders by severity of punishment. This secret 
was hidden from the eyes of the legislature 
fifty years ago, and a reaction, which seems to 
threaten serious consequences in an opposite 
direction, has been the consequence. That G. 
was not one of the victims of a Draconian law 
must be attributed rather to the peculiar nature 
of the oflPence and his conduct after it, than to 
the interest exerted in his behalf, powerful as it 
was.f His life was spared, and the world has 
the benefit of the royal clemency, in the exam- 
ple under suffering of a man whose execution 
would have been a judicial murder. It cannot 
be doubted indeed that, if he had gone from 
prison to death he had met his fate with the 

* Two brothers executed together for forgery, 
t This is inferred firom the &ct that, in passing sentence of 
death, the judge intimated that it would not be carried out. 
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manly, but meek, submission of the penitent, 
rather than with the unflinching confidence of 
the martyr, or the rapture of the saint. 

Not to bewail only, but to retrieve, his crime, 
this was the settled purpose of his soul, and 
this principle sustained him through trials so 
severe. This cannot be suflSciently insisted on, 
for it is the key to his consistent perseverance, 
and the secret of that attraction which won for 
him so much aflfection, and drew so many 
Christian friends to his side. Nor did the hope 
forsake him that at no distant day he might be 
recognised in his true character. This is one 
of the many motives which have induced the 
Editor to break the silence of years. 

The patient meekness of her he loved, and 
on whom he had brought such heavy grief, 
often pressed heavily on G.^s aflfectionate heart ; 
but her gentle patience, her quiet submission, 
and her tender ministrations, soothed and com- 
forted him, and, by the aid of Religion, brought 
healing to his wotmded spirit, and helped to re- 
store peace to his soul. On his little son he 
looked with a parental tenderness the most 
touching and considerate, and, after his de- 
parture from Portsmouth, every letter testifies 
at once his anxieties and his love. There is 
one most affecting passage to which the reader^s 
attention may be drawn, ''I shall endeavour. 
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as much as possible^ (he says,) to procure leave 
to go without irons. D. has never seen them 
yet, these double ones I could not conceal firom 
him, it would make an impression on his young 
mind such as could not be worn off as long as 
he lives/' His endeavour succeeded, and he 
was permitted to go " single ironed :*' — ^read his 
noble ejaculation — '^ Now, my dear Boy, thou 
shall never see thy Father's fetters" Can the 
language of true pathos go beyond this ? 

From the cell of Newgate may be traced the 
beginning of G/s religious convictions. In the 
cell of Newgate, if the metaphor may be al- 
lowed, an angel of light appeared, the mental 
darkness was dispelled, the chains fell off, and 
the prisoner obeyed the call to awake and fol- 
low. Hence a new heart, and a new life, a 
new nature, and a new name. From that time 
the penitent assumed the garb of sorrow, the 
spiritual shirt of hair, and it may be said that 
his couch was daily ^^ watered with his tears.'' 
Occasionally indeed we trace in his letters a 
thought of the wrong inflicted. The dispropor- 
tioned punishment would occasionally disturb 
the balance of his mind, and give a tone of bit- 
terness to his words. Occasionally the busy fiend 
may seem to have suggested the language of 
distrust, and prompted the accents of despair. 
Occasionally his mind, like that of Cowper, 
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accustomed to consider previous ecstacies as 
pledges of God^s especial favour, may have 
thought the withdrawal as leaving him to a re- 
probate spirit. This is the natural exhaustion 
of a mind overstrained. The greater the light 
the more intense the darkness — the light ex- 
tinguished. Occasionally too he may appear to 
want 

" The steady power 
To draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 
From the injustice of our brother men."* 

Sometimes his spirit was vexed and chafed 
by the scenes around him, but such impressions 
were transitory — the convulsions of an irrit- 
able nature — that disturb and pass away. One 
thing is certain — he lived under the constant 
influence of an awakened conscience, and often, 
as his letters testify, to borrow the strong lan- 
guage of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, '^ The horrible 
fear of torment beat on his spirit with the wings 
of horror and affiightment.^^ But the eye that 
looked upon Peter was upon him, *' (^uos re- 
spidt Jesus plorant delictum/' says Ambrose; 
and by that tender eye has many a stubborn 
heart been broken. Of G. it may be truly 
said that his sin was ever before him, the re- 
cord nevet obliterated. 

I have but little to add. Another motive for 

• Wordsworth. 
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reviving this tmthful story has been the hope 
that it may find a place in the libraries of 
Craols and Reformatory Schools. I would' en- 
deavour, by such means^ to assist the clergy 
and others whose oflBce it is to awaken the con- 
sciences of criminals. Convict or Suspect, to the 
true nature of sin and the way of recovery. I 
would show to the fallen an instance of how far 
one false step in life may be retrieved by a vir- 
tuous resolution and a determined will, and to 
what heights of usefulness and independence 
even a convict may climb, led by the hand of 
Religion and supported and encouraged by the 
sympathy of Christian fiiendship. The awful 
words of Dante, the abandonment of Hope, 
seem to be inscribed on our prison doors. I 
would obliterate them, and direct the ' Prisoners 
of Hope' to turn to their ' stkong-hold. * 
Tickets of leave are poor evidences of repent- 
ance, they are often obtained by rank hypocrisy, 
and prostituted to the ftirther commission of 
crime. Weary of the mask of dissimulation, 
the hypocrite drops it, and returns to evil com- 
panions and evil ways. 

It is the punishment, not the sin, which too 
often moves criminals to the appearance of sor- 
row. G. saw much of this amongst -his fellow 
convicts. The language of our penitent was, 
" If GrOD pardon my sin. He will enable me to 
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bear the chastisement of man. If He give me 
the contrite heart, let Him deal with me as 
seemeth Him best — I lie passive in the hands 
of the Good and Just/^ 

It may be said, indeed it has been said, by a 
friend whose judgment deserves respect, that 
the letters of G. are too long for publication, 
and would be improved by curtailment. From 
this opinion, after due consideration, the Editor 
dissents. First, he is unwilling to cast a shade 
of suspicion on their integrity, even at the ex- 
pense of some tediousness and iteration. Se- 
condly, such portions of them as relate to facts 
subsequent to conviction were essential to the 
narrative, whilst the ^^ prison thoughts,^^ and the 
out-pourings of his heart in exile, do but reflect 
the true picture of his mind, and their minute- 
ness is an evidence of their veracity. It must be 
remembered that such use as is now made of 
them never for a moment entered into the 
heart of the writer at the time he penned them. 
From the heart he wrote, and to the heart his 
strong words appeal. " There is nothing,^^ says 
Addison, ^' that discovers the temper of a per- 
son so much as his letters.^^ This is a true 
saying, and is eminently so in the letters of 
J. G. The Editor has therefore printed them 
as he found them, and it may be questioned if 
our language can furnish many letters approach- 
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ing them for strong masculine sense and ner- 
vous writing — the circumstances of the writer 
considered ! 

The letters then, taken in connection with 
his life, are to the Editor's mind strong proofe 
of the sincerity of G/s repentance. They are 
singularly truthful and consistent. They are 
not impulsive flashes that blaze and disappear. 
They indicate a stedfast purpose, a settled frame 
of mind. They are not oflFered as models of 
composition, but as proofs of an honest and true 
heart. Of such matters, however, the reader 
must judge for himself. 

On the religious opinions set forth in these 
letters, the Editor declines to oflFer an opinion. 
They are probably those entertained by some 
of the friends who, under God, first brought 
G. to a sense of his awftd condition — death im- 
pending, the soul despairing. If they seem, 
whether in language or in feeling, to belong to 
a school, it was that of many of the popular 
divines of the time, whose writings and teach- 
ings have been estimated as a revival of prac- 
tical Religion. G.'s language may appear at 
the present day somewhat too ^^ unctuous,^' and 
sometimes too rapturous ; the peculiar situation 
of the writer, however, will account in some 
measure for his phraseology, but it has never 
appeared that his judgment was weakened or 
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his penitence relaxed. Who can nicely weigh 
the language of such a suflPerer ? who can sound 
the depth of his convictions ? who can say in 
what school of divinity his thoughts shall be 
cast ? If we find, as often we do find, the out- 
pourings of despondency, the stormy words of 
one who sometimes deemed that he had sinned 
past forgiveness, oftener do we see the prospect 
brightened with holy hopes, the ^^ pale proces- 
sion " of doubts and fears vanish, and 

'* The soul, assured, 
Forgets her labour as she toils along, 
Weeps tears Df joy and bursts into a song."* 

The penitent knew in whom he had believed 
— he knew that his final acceptance with God 
was not purchased by his sorrow and his tears : 
these were witnesses only. Repentance to- 
wards God and faith in the great Atonement, 
on these he leaned, in these he trusted, to the 
Cross he clung, — the issue is with God. The 
debt he incurred to his country he paid to 
the uttermost farthing. Nor will the Editor 
attempt to point the moral which the narrative 
conveys, so plain is it that he who runs may 
read. The example of G. has many aspects : I 
will merely present two, as they occur to my 
own mind, and the warning they convey is es- 
pecially needed in this generation. They tell 

• Cowper. 
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US of the insuflBciency of Education without 
Religion"*^ in the hour of temptation, and what 
education under religious influence can eflFect. 
The improved ability of the head made G. 
clever in his art, but did not secure him from 
crime, rather did it furnish the increased 
power to commit it. The right disposition of 
the heart made him a Christian, and this di- 
rected his many gifts and accomplishments to 
right uses — the honour of the Bestower and 
the good of his fellow men. The fall of many 
a saint has been a boon to the Church; the 
crime of G. was overruled by Divine Providence 
for good. 

" Si non errasset, fecerat ille mmus,"t 

" You went out of prison,^^ said TertuUian, to 
the Martyrs, ^' when you went into it, and were 
but sequestered from the world that you might 
converse with God. The greatest prisoners 
and the most guilty are those that are at 
large.^^ G. was not a martyr for the Faith, 
but within the walls of a prison he learned the 
same truth which an earthquake taught the 
Fhilippian jailor, and the same earnest and 

* Bead the opinion of a master mind. " If (said the great 
Buke of Wellington) you give the people Education without 
Eeligion you will make them a nation of devils." 

t See Bomans vi. 17. 
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passionate cry for help brought him the same 
gracious answer. 

My task is ended^ my duty is performed— 
with what result the reader must determine. 
The perusal and re-perusal of G.'s letters, con- 
nected as they are with the memory of him to 
whom the greater part was addressed, have 
awakened many solemn and serious thoughts, 
not unaccompanied with the fear that I may 
have irreverently disturbed the ashes of the 
dead. If my motives have not been apparent, 
throughout that portion of my labour which 
connects these letters into a continuous narra- 
tive of sorrow and suflfering, I shall have written 
in vain. I fear, too, that sometimes I have 
pressed harder on the oflPender of his country^s 
laws than the nature of his offence demanded. 
I shall consider such a charge best answered by 
the recorded opinions of G. himself. I shall 
have failed greatly in my purpose if I have not 
set before the reader a memorable example of a 
sudden temptation and a sudden fall, followed 
by a quick rebound; degradation and suffer- 
ing borne with manly fortitude, ending in a 
thorough restoration of character and a peaceful 
death. In a word, I have exhibited, or rather, 
my subject has exhibited, a fine example of 
Christian Omnipotency."*^ The dust of such 

• Philippians iv. 15. 
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a man is not speechless ! The example of such 
a man ought to be had in remembrance. If it 
be fiill of warning — it is still fuller of encou- 
ragement. Part of the joy of Heaven — we 
have it on the highest authority — ^is derived 
from the sinner that repenteth. Seek the Sa- 
viour then, ye erring ones! ye cannot bring 
the oflFerings of the Magi, but you have better 
gifts to lay before the throne of grace — ^peni- 
tential tears, the sighs of contrition, broken 
hearts, and the incense of that Saviour^s merits 
shall make them acceptable to a forgiving God ! 
Such was the faith of J. G. 

" I am no Fbeacheb, let this hint suffice, — 
The OroBB once seen is death to every vice, 
Else He veho hung there, suffered all His pain, 
Bled, groaned, and agonised, and died in vain. "* 

* Cowper. 
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